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Character Sketch. 


MRS. THOMPSON, 
of Ohio, Leader of the Women's ‘“ Whisky 


War.” 

Ir is over twenty years ago—it was in 1873— 
that the world was astonished by the story of 
how the women belonging to the “‘ best families” 
of the town of Hillsboro’, in the State of Ohio, 
had suddenly gone forth on a crusade against the 
sale of intoxicants. It was done in just the same 
impersonal and devoted spirit that had actuated 
multitudes to join in the crusades of the middle 
ages ; an enthusiasm arose for what appeared an | 
urgent cause, strong enough to push aside all 
personal considerations of comfort or station 
or opinion. It spread from person to person 
and from town to town in the same mysterious 
way. It was an elevated excitement, but it 
was carried into practical consequences with 
a calmness and purposeful capacity that 
removed it from the category of mere hyste- 
rical outbreaks. It was carried on, too, in a 
manner that was at once effective for the 
object in view while it was reserved and 
in the truest sense “ladylike.” In fact, it 
was a remarkable event in the history of 
popular movements, and as the great 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
sprang in the long run from the “ Crusade,” 
it certainly cannot be said to have been 
without results of a permanent character. 
As to its immediate results, it simply carried 
all before it. 

How this remarkable effort came into being 
is newly told in a book called ‘“ Crusade 
Sketches,” written chiefly by the leader of 
the first ‘‘ Praying Band,’’ Mrs. Thompson, 
of Ohio. She was what would be conven- 
tionally called ‘a lady;’’ her father had 
been Governor of the State, an office of great 
consequence, to which we have no analogy 
here, but which is fully as important as that 
of a member of the Cabinet; whilst her 
husband was a judge. It was no doubt this 
social standing that marked her out for the 
leadership of the new campaign, for it is a 
curious fact that she was actually not present 
at the beginning of the movement, and that the 
other ladies sent a message asking her to come 
and be their chief. 

The idea originated in a lecture by one Dr. 
Dio Lewis, who, after the usual exposure of the 
evils of intemperance, declared that if the women 


of the land would unite in prayer to save the 
souls of the liquor sellers and the unhappy 


drunkards, the curse of drink might be wiped 
away from theland. He asked the ladies who were 
willing to help in this way to rise, and then the 
men to do the same who were prepared to help 
the women if they did so. Many responded to the 
appeal on the spur of the moment. But standing 
up was only a momentary enthusiasm ; the real 
step was yet to be made, and it was in this that 
Mrs. Thompson came to the front. 

Her son and daughter had been at the meet- 
ing, and when they returned home they told 
their mother that she was wanted to go to the 
Presbyterian Church in the morning to help. 
Mrs. Thompson was then nearly 60 years of 

e will celebrate her 80th birthday in 


Mrs, ‘“‘JupGE” THOMPSON. 


August next—and it is to be remembered that 
her husband’s official position was of the class 
to make him very sensitive about his wife taking 
part in any absurdity. It is not surprising, 
then, that at first he felt strong objection to his 
venerable partner sharing in such an out-of-the- 
way enterprise as this promised to be. But it is 
very interesting to see how readily he yielded to 
her firm feeling that it was her duty to answer 
to the call. Mrs. Thompson says :— 

“ My husband, who had returned from Adams | 
County Court that evening and was feeling very 
tired, seemed asleep as he rested upon the sofa, | 
while my children in an undertone had given | 


i me all the above facts; but as the last sentence | 
| was uttered he raised himself up upon his elbow | 


and said, ‘What tomfoolery is all that?’ My 
dear children slipped out of the room quietly, 
and I betook myself to the task of consoling 
their father, with the promise that I should not 
be led into any foolish act by Dio Lewis, or any 
association of human beings, but added, ‘If the 
Lord should show me that it was His will for the 
women to visit places where liquors were sold 
and drank, I should not shrink from it.’ 

“ After some time my husband relaxed into a 
milder mood, continuing to call the whole plan, 
as he understood it, ‘tomfoolery.’ I ven 
to remind him that the men had been in the 
‘tomfoolery’ business a long time, and suggested 
that it might be God’s will that the women 
should now take their part. ; 

“Nothing further was said upon the subject 
until the next mo: after breakfast. ‘ Are 
you going to the church this morning? , 
asked the children. I hesitated, and doubt- 
less showed in my countenance the burden 
upon my spirit. My husband walked the 
length of the room several times, and finally 
said ‘‘ Children, you know where your mother 
goes to settle vexed questions. Instead 
of family prayers this morning, let her alone 
to make her decision.’ I went to my room, 
kneeling before God and His Holy Word to 
see what would be sent me, when I heard a 
step at the door, and, upon opening it, my 
daughter stood there. With tearful eyes she 
handed me her small open Bible, and said 
with trembling voice, ‘See what my eyes fell 
upon. It must be for you.’ She immediately 
left the room, and I sat down to read the 
wonderful message of the Great ‘I Am’ con- 
tained in the 146th Psalm. And as I read, 
new meaning seemed to attach to those 
promises (so often read before), and the 
Spirit said, ‘This is the way, walk ye in it.’ 
No longer doubting, I quickly repaired to the 
Presbyterian church and took my seat near 
the door. Several of my friends came, and 
urged me to go up to the front. While hesi- 
tating, I was unanimously chosen as president 
or leader, Mrs. General McDowell vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. D. K. Fenner secretary of the 
strange work that was to follow. 

“Appeals were drawn up to druggists, saloon 
keepers and hotel proprietors. Then the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. 
McSurely, who had up to this time occupied 
the chair, called upon the chairman-elect to 
‘come forward to the post of honour.’ But 
your humble servant could not; her limbs 
refused to bear her. The dear ladies offered 
me assistance, but it was not God’s time. My 
brother, Colonel Trimble, observing my em- 
barrassed situation, said to Dr. McSurely, ‘I 
believe the ladies will do nothing until the 
gentlemen of the audience leave the house.’ 

‘After some moments, Dr. McSurely said, ‘T 
believe Colonel Trimble is right. Brethren, let 
us adjourn and leave this work with God and 
the women.’ 

‘As the last man closed the door after him, 
strength before unknown came to me, and with- 
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team in awe; no vociferous angry words were 

heard, and no officer commanded the peace— 

for it was death-like peace. Throughout the 

day songs and prayers were heard at all places 

a for the sale of liquors, and at night con- 
tation was resumed at the church.” 


One unhappy druggist who held out against 
them had a tent erected by them in front of 
his shop, so that they might pray with some 
comfort for him all day long. This tent was 
removed by order of the local courts. Another, 
named Uhrig, was the subject of this ex- 
periment :— 

One icy morning a service was held on the 
pavement in front of the Uhrig saloon. Some 
of the good, thoughtful ladies of the neighbour- 
hood sent door-rugs for the comfort of the 
women in kneeling, and Mrs. Foraker, mother 
of ex-Governor Foraker, who was called upon 
to lead in the first prayer that morning, took 
one of these little rugs, and, placing it upon the 
top step, kneeled upon it, and, with her mouth 
at the keyhole, proceeded to offer one of her 
apostolic prayers. When she finished that 
prayer and descended the steps to join her 
sisters in song on the pavement, someone asked 
her, in an undertone, why she did it, and added, 
‘Tt looked so queer.” Her answer was, ‘‘ When 
a man locks his door on good women’s prayers 
he is apt to be listening inside to hear what 
they have to say about it.” And sure enough 
that prayer was heard. The young man inside 
was not destitute of that tenderness of con- 
science begotten by early religious teachings. 
He had two uncles, ministers in Fatherland, but 
love of money “‘ made easy,”’ and the ‘national 
toleration” for what God has pronounced 
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m and briefly (as my tears 
liga a w) commented upon its new meaning 
me. 

Prayer was offered by Mrs. McDowell (and 
one of the wonders of the occasion to all these 
dear women was the fluency and fervour that 
seemed suddenly bestowed on those who had 
never before heard their own voices thus raised), 
and then Mrs. Thompson suddenly was inspired 
to say, “Let us sing, to the tune of St. 
Thomas, my favourite hymn, ‘Give to the 
winds thy fears,’ and, as we sing, fall into line 
and proceed on our sacred mission.” It was 
no sooner said than done. Solemnly and 
seriously the assembled women set forth into 
the familiar streets, marching and singing, 
these respectable matrons in this strange 
manner encountering the startled gaze of their 
fellow-townsfolk, and their too-often disap- 
proving relatives. 

In America the chemists’ shops sell liquor, 
and it was to one of these “drug stores,” in 
preference to a “saloon,” or common “ pub.,” 
that the dear ladies bent their way first. The 
astonished doctor who kept the shop was inter- 
viewed, persuaded and prayed for, and finally 
signed the pledge, namely, that he would not 
sell any more liquor, except on medical pre- 
scription. Three more “drug stores’’ were 
similarly attacked, and with equal success. 
Thus fortified the ladies next proceeded to 
attack the ‘‘ saloons.” 

‘The first saloon-keeper treated the matter in 
@ very business-like way. He said that he did 
not mind shutting up his shop if the ladies 


would buy its contents at valuation, billiard 


table and all. This, as they told him, was 
“out of the line of our spiritual warfare,” 
and they passed on to another place. Here 
they began the crusade in real earnest, 


all kneeling down and praying, and then singing 


a hymn ; and this serious onslaught they con- 
tinued, day after day, before or in all the 
drinking shops of the town. One after another 
of the sellers of liquors capitulated; a leading 
hotel-keeper closed his bar, 17 physicians pro- 
mised not to prescribe intoxicants, a saloon- 


keeper sold his stock in a wholesale way, and 


the ladies purchased his glasses and other plant 


by way of giving him the means to start in a 


shoe business with which he was acquainted, 
and so on. 

Meantime the infection of the new crusade 
had spread. The story was telegraphed from 


town to town, and the women of other places 


started praying bands on: their own account. 
All this was the more effective because it was 
in the depth of winter. Kneeling on the snow 
and exposed to the biting winds of January, 
these good women at any rate proved their 
own intense earnestness to the worst scoffer, and 
so won the respect that any self-denying action 
never fails to inspire, even amongst those out 
of sympathy with the object. 

‘Husbands saw their wives, sons and 
daughters their mothers, and neighbours their 
friends, moving along with the strange appa- 
rition, and knew not what it meant, until before 
some liquor saloon or hotel or drug store you 
could hear the singing of some familiar hymn 
warble through the air in tones of the most 
touching note; and then, solemn silence pre- 
vailing up and down street, the utterance of a 
soul-stirring prayer made by some lady, with 
all others kneeling round on curbstone or pave- 
ment or door-sill, could be heard ascending to 
the throne of God to avert the curse of intem- 
perance. 

**No crowd of shouting boys followed; no 
cliques of consulting men on the street corners 


were gathered; every countryman halted his 


‘“ accursed” caused him to see no harm in it; 


80 he sold. But he was miserable because of 
the women’s prayers, songs, and entreaties, and 
he decided to close his establishment and seek 


a better way. 


‘There was a feeling of real interest in disposin, 
of the liquors of his saloon, so that no one shoul 


be harmed by them; therefore we entered into 


a business contract, each choosing a ‘daysman’ 


to settle prices, and so on. The ladies of the 
committee determined that the liquor owned by 
Mr. Uhrig should be bought and burned, as 
none of our society wished to injure the young 


man’s worldly prospects; his store also under- 
went a process of invoicing, and u 
day the fetes met and purchased all there was 
for sale. As I was a little late, I found no 
choice in the trophies ; but, spying a handsome 
cognac bottle, I found that it be onged to the 
artner’s wife. 

en our little neighbour, so I said, ‘Henry, 
won’t you ask her to sell it to me?’ e 
returned from her room quickly with her con- 
sent, and the price affixed. To-day that cognac 
bottle, so delicately painted, has a 
honour, as a relic of the ‘Hillsboro’ Crusade,’ 
in the castle of Lady Henry Somerset, in Eng- 
land.” 

Great success attended these resolute tactics. 
In the course of a few months a sort of volun- 
tary ‘“ Prohibition law ” had been established in 
many places in Ohio. By degrees, therefore, 
the agitation subsided into the quieter and more 
ordinary methods of propaganda; it grew into 
part of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union; and how it did so is told in a charming 
chapter of “Crusade Sketches,” written by the 
bright“and original pen of Frances E. Willard. 


A characteristic portion of good Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s autobiography may be cited in conclusion 
for the interesting light that it throws on her 
personality ; the strong, self-reliant disposition 
and capacity for action that made her husband 
willing to ‘allow her to go her own way in a 
crisis and that had led her neighbours to fix at 
once on her as their natural and obvious 
leader. 


m a fixed 


In his boyhood days he had 


lace of 
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“When David ‘the stripling’ essayed to go 
out against the vaunting ‘ Goliath of Gath,’ his 
only reason for so daring a feat was that the 

of Israel had in the past enabled him to 
kill both a lion and a bear. ‘ And David said to 
Saul, the of Israel’ (whose approval he 
must have), ‘The Lord that deliv me out of 
the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the 
bear, He will deliver me out of the hand of this 
Philistine. . . . And Saul said unto David, 
Go, and the Lord be with thee.’ 

“Thus the inspiration of past riences 
aided the earnest women in their new departure, 
and gave to their untrained leader fresh courage 
and faith, as she remembered how, in the ‘ long 
ago,’ her heart had been taught to sing :— 

‘¢ ¢Give to the winds thy fears.’ 

‘Early in the winter of 1852, when our 
children numbered six, the eldest son only away 
from home at school, and the youngest an infant 
of afew months, the scarlet fever became an 
epidemic in our town, and three of our dear 
children became victims to it. 

+ About the same time a valued young woman, 
who had been in the family for some time, was 
taken with quinsy, and was removed by her 

nts to their home, two miles in the country. 
us I was left with an infant, three children 
confined to their beds, and no assistance save a 
little coloured girl about ten years of age, and a 
stable boy, who, by the way, knew everybody, 
and was able to serve us a good purpose in 
searching for needed help. In the evening, 
however, he returned after a fruitless quest, 
and reported, ‘Can’t get nobody—all fear’d of 
dat, plase.’ So I kept on, and provided for the 
various needs of my family as best I could until 
my husband, who always had a very tender 
feeling for ladies who were oppressed with work 
(yet had no native tact to aid) devised a plan by 
which he might do me essential service. He 
mounted his horse and started to the farm, 
three miles from town, trusting that the wife of 
the tenant might be induced to come to our 
rescue in such an emergency, as she had no 
children and had once lived with us. But 
there was a stream to cross before reaching the 
farm, and it was frozen over. Regardless of 
the smooth shoes of his horse, he ventured, and 
lo! the noble horse fell, crushing the right leg 
of the rider. The sufferer was gently lifted by 
a stalwart farmer passing with his sled, laid 
upon the straw, the poor limping horse tied to 
the hinder part; and so he was safely, but pain- 
fully, brought to our door. 

“The sight and the history would have done 
for me what ‘ the last pound ’ did for the camel’s 
back; but for the gratitude that came welling 
up in my heart that my poor -husband’s limb 
was not broken, neither was our noble family 
horse killed. 

‘“‘ With such addition to my cares, however, 
it can well be supposed, after nine days and 
nights of weary, sleepless nursing and toiling, 
with no change for the better, my heart and 
strength began to fail, and I reasoned thus with 
myself about midnight: ‘I have tried since a 
child to love the Saviour; I have denied myself, 
taken up my cross, and made an honest attempt 
to follow him, and now I am deserted, and in 
the town of my nativity I am forsaken !’ Quick 
as thought the enemy said: ‘T’ll tell = what 
to do; leave the church, for you are a hypocrite 
if you keep your name there, feeling as 
you do.’ 

“‘T at once laid my sleeping infant in its 
cradle, determined to act promptly, and write a 
note to our Methodist minister. As I arose to 
do so an inward voice seemed to say, ‘open 
that h book first,’ and as I looked around 
the old Book of Songs was taken from its place, 
and carelessly opened, without design or hope 
on my part, showing that it was all of love and 
pity that John Wesley’s hymn, ‘Give to the 
winds thy fears,’ was the one that first met my 
gaze, and caused the instant and complete 
transformation that followed. Takinga seat by 
the cradle, the emotions of my heart found 
utterance in the song of songs, ‘ How firm a 
foundation, ye saints of the Lord,’ and forgetting 
that the poor patients might be aroused, one 
verse after another was sung, sweeter than ever 
before it seemed, until from the adjoining room 
my husband called out, ‘ Eliza, what do you find 


to sing about ?’ 
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‘TI gaid, ‘I am singing about our holy religion.’ 
He reached out his hands to me. 


‘¢¢ Wife, I know you are an honest woman; 
now, tell me, do you find anything in your reli- 
gion to comfort you—situated as you now are ?’ 

‘“‘T answered him honestly that I had never 
felt happier in my life. With a firm grasp of 
my hand he said, emphatically, ‘Then I must 
seek it.’ 

‘Thus had the ‘ Comforter’ not only enabled 
me to ‘give to the winds my fears,’ but had 
taught my anxious heart to— 

‘ Leave to His sov’reign sway 

To choose and to command’ 
in the work which had hitherto caused my 
atest care. Can it be wondered that this 
lessed hymn, with all its sacred influences, 
should come to my mind when we were about 
to step out upon an untried way, and venture 
across the line of public sentiment—all helpless 

save in the strength which God supplies ? 

‘“‘ But this is not all. No one could be found 
who was willing for love or money to risk the 
plague and do a day’s washing; therefore an 

iry place had been prepared, our unwashed 
clothes had been assorted and disinfected, and 
we were trusting and waiting. Good Katharine 
had recovered, and had come as an angel of 
mercy to sit with the children and thus relieve 
me for other work. 

‘The crisis of the disease had passed safely 
with our dear little ones, and our hearts were 
full of gratitude. The winter seemed gone, for 
‘the singing of birds had come, and the voice 
of the turtle was heard in the land.’ New 
courage took possession of our souls, and 
although the last word of ‘kindly command’ 
from my husband—recovered from his lame- 
ness, and on the way to county court—as he 
drove off was, ‘see that a bonfire is made of 
the soiled clothes below the barn,’ other plans 
were in the head of the one who had put so 
many careful stitches into those little garments ; 
therefore, ‘with malice toward none,’ as soon 
as he was out of sight, ‘John the Faithful’ was 
quietly directed to make a fire in the laundry 
furnace and fill the boiler. Then, as poor 
blind Samson cried to God for strength ‘this 
once’ before taking hold of the pillars, so did 
I implore the evidence of strength before acting 
upon my own judgment. 

“Well, the answer of approval came, and by 
two o’clock my clothes lines on the back lawn 
were filled with snowy garments and household 
linen, and I felt none the worse, while poor 
John, with few words but a fixed expression of 
amazement, put all things in order forme. A 
nice, appetising dinner was then prepared for 
the delicate part of the family and a hearty one 
for the labourers. Surely I could never doubt 
oa promise, ‘ As thy days so shall thy strength 

e. ? 

This interesting book, ‘‘Crusade Sketches,” 
is published in America, but can be purchased 
through Mrs. Ward Poole, Press Superintendent 
B.W.T.A., 47, Victoria-street, S.W. 


O REST IN THE LORD. 
By M. LOweEnsTEIN. 


Wuat if the way be dark? thy prayer ascending 

Through thickest cloud can reach the 
Heavenly seat ; 

God, in the darkness gently o’er thee bending, 
Heareth thy weeping, and will guide thy feet. 

He ae hath made the light shall make night 

ay, 
And from thy path chase all the shades away. 


What if the way be hard and thy feet bleeding ? 
If thou couldst see aright thou mightest kiss 
The flints that pierce thy flesh, henceforward 

reading 
For suffering—God’s love, for pain—true bliss. 
He who hath made thy soul alone can know 
What it must suffer ere like Him it grow. 


What if the way be long ? the future shineth 
With certain light, only be strong, endure. 
He doubteth God who, doubting love, repineth. 

Life’s load is heavy, but God's love most sure. 
He who is Love shall surely still thy fears, 
Bind thy sore wounds and dry thy falling tears. 


Mur Short Storp. | 
THIRZA: A MINOR CHORD. 


Tue omnibus drove up at Sloane-square, and a 
roe woman hurried up to it. 

“No room except on the top,’’ said the con- 
ductor. 

“T want to get to the Bank,” was the reply, 
uttered in the tone of one who knew she iad 
no time to lose, whereupon she was civilly 
helped on to the footboard, and the omnibus 
rattled on its way again. 

The young woman's name was Thirza. To 
the casual observer she merely seemed a widow 
to whom a sad expression was not unnatural, 
but to a thoughtful mind her face was expressive 
of more than ordinary grief. It was the look 
of one struggling against hopelessness and 
intense loneliness. In truth she was a woman 
who was trying to do a hard thing, namely, to 
live alone and keep her mind sweet and clean. 

Thirza was turning over in her mind how she 
should make up Mrs. Somebody’s dress to look 
like new—a task numbered among the odd jobs 
which she did for the neighbours who lived 
near her. 

Then, again, her mind turned to the money 
order received from a relation in a distant 
country, which she wished to cash that after- 
noon; how far could she make it go to eke out 
her scanty livelihood ? 

Presently the city’s roar broke in upon her 
quiet reverie. Thirza was induced to look 
outside herself upon the busy world that. now 
hummed and buzzed on all sides. A sudden 
anguish seized her as she gazed. It has been 
said truly that there is no deeper solitude to be 
felt than that which arises from the sense of 
loneliness in a crowd. This peculiar kind of 
solitude was Thirza’s. 

“O God,” she thought, “it is too hard ! 
were everything to each other. We were one 
flesh. And now I am alone and so desolate.” 

How animated was the crowd down on 
which she looked. Everyone seemed pressing 
on to something. 

Thirza thought, ‘‘My life has come to a 
standstill.” She also thought that the spirit 
pervading the faces of the men and women 
whom she watched was that of being wanted— 
and who wanted her ? 

It was the hour of weakness, and a bitter 
spirit took possession of Thirza’s mind. She 
wished fervently she might be dead and quit of 
this world in which she repeated to herself she 
had now no part. 

Her thoughts were suddenly interrupted in 
their sombre course by the conductor’s voice 
calling out ‘‘ Liverpool-street ’—his next halting 
place, while at the same time the omnibus 
stopped at the Bank. 

Thirza mechanically alighted from the omni- 
bus, and mingled with the throng which she had 
before contemplated with such bitterness. 

She soon discharged her errand at the Bank, 
and was returning moodily, when a solemn 
sound was borne to her from the City’s din. 
It was the bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral tolling 
for Evensong. There, on her right, stood the 
majestic pile, and Thirza could see the people 
passing into the open doors. . 

Something moved her to enter also. She sat 
down. All classes seemed represented there— 
here might be the busy man of letters, there 
was a hospital nurse; near Thirza was a father 
with his two children, who had evidently never 
seen the interior of the Cathedral before, and 
who made comments upon what they saw in 
low whispers. Meanwhile, over Thirza’s spirit 
an awe had crept, which silenced the bitter 
thoughts which had before torn her mind. She 
even found herself listening with some degree 
of interest to the children’s whispered expres- 
sions of wonder and curiosity at what they saw. 
The wall of separation seemed in this place to 
have broken down between herself and 
others. She did not even think that she was 
childless. 

The service began. All 


We 


Thirza listened. 


thought seemed to be suspended for the time, 
and her whole mind was concentrated upon 
what was said. There was a void she wished 
filled; she was waiting for something to fill it. 
Now the organ burst forth in harmony with 


the Psalms. Voices and music were blended 
perfectly. 

They were singing the twenty-second Psalm, 
and the words seemed slightly to relieve the 
pressure at sia prog t ua a who 
was crying out, ‘* My God, my , look upon 
me ; way hast Thou forsaken me ?"’ 

The or rolled on, low and mournful at 
first, and then burst forth like a trumpet-blast 
at the words ‘0 praise the Lord, ye that fear 


A strange feeling crept over the woman; it 
seemed as if she and the people there were a 
part of that song. NY more, it reached out- 
side and took in all that great beating heart 
without. She was not alone, but part of a 
great harmony, of which she formed some little 
minor chord—not to be missed although there 
was sorrow in it. 
+ ee 
In a little room in a back street of London a 
woman works busily at her needle. Near her 
lies a prayer-book open at the Psalms for the 
day, and now and then she sings. 
JuLia E. CHEsson. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


JUDGE ValIL, of Decatur, Illinois, lately took a 
five-year old daughter from her mother and 
restored it to the father on the ground that the 
mother having re-married since her divorce from 
the father had changed her relations to the 
children. The child was literally torn by main 
force from its mother’s arms. The history of 
men’s dealing with the mother is truly remark- 
able. Although it is stoutly maintained that a 
woman’s first and chief if not only object in 
life is to have children and care for them, yet 
the moment the mother’s love and right inter- 
feres with the father’s desire, all this is forgotten 
and motherhood is trampled -under foot.— 
Woman's Tribune. 


THE TWO GRAND PRIZE 
ENGRAVINGS 


For our SusscriBers.—Our readers will be pleased to know 
that the issue of these Grand Engravings has given the 
greatest satisfaction, and hundreds of unsolicited letters of 
thanks have reached our office. 

Amongst them the Rev. Mr. Hotman, of Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
writes: ‘Please send me two more. I am highly pleased 
with the pair to hand this morning.” 

Mr. ADKINSON, of Wolverton, Bucks, says: “I hear the 
best of accounts from those who have them.” 

Mrs. Hau, of Trent Valley, Lichfield, writes: “I am an 
old subscriber to your paper, and have the Engravings that 
were presented in el cama | years ago.” 

Miss M. A. Treasure, of Clarence House, Dover, writes 
that she also obtained the Engravings twenty years ago, and 
is “glad to have another opportunity of obtaining them.” 

The Rev. ArtHur J. W. Back, of Wembley, Middlesex, 
writes: ‘‘ They are eminently satisfactory, and your Society 
may be congratulatcd upon having achieved a distinct 
success.” 

Mr. E. Pocock, L.D.8., R.C.S., of 8 Buckingham Palace- 
road, 8.W., writes: “Just a few lines to thank you for the 
pictures, which arrived safely this morning. I am very 
pleased with them, and I consider you are giving extra- 
ordinary value for money. I was somewhat sceptical when 
I forwarded the Postal Order last Monday as to what I 
should receive, but I was very agreeably surprised this 
morning.” ‘ 

The above are ony a very few of the many testimonials to 
the beauty and excellence of these Engravings. So we have 
decided to reprint Special Coupons, to enable those of our 
readers who have not already received them to apply at 
once. Therefore cut out the Special Coupons found below, 
and send them in without delay to the NaTIonAL ART 
Society, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C., with 18 
stamps, or Postal Order for 1s. 3d., for each Engraving 
required, to cover cost of case, carriage, copyright (which 
cost £530), and other charges. 


‘Woman's 8iGNaAL" SpEctaAL Coupon, 


THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM. 


‘Woman’s SiGNaAL” SpectaAL Coupon, 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


WHEN you build selfishly you build frailly. 
When your acts are hostile to the broad 
interests of your fellow men, they are the seed 
that will one day come up weeds to choke your 
own harvest field. 


bal 


DAVID MORTON’S 
MISTAKE. 


By Aveta Frances Mount. 
'  Adthor of “ Margery’s Quest,” dc. 


Joe 


CHAPTER VI. 
Now the years have rolled away, 
And God in heaven above 
Hath bid us meet on earth again, 
And blessed our deep, true love. 
And when we've done with earthly 


things, 
And reached the land of rest, 
Rememb'ring those lone severed 


years, 
We'll say-“‘ God knew the best.” 


Aaatn the evening shadows hang over the great 
city of Melbourne, the heat of the day has 
passed, and a drowsy stillness seems to pervade 


the whole atmosphere. 


: SBeC 

‘In a little parlour at the hospital we see 
David Morton; he is sitting in an easy chair, 
pers upon the table beside 


and the books and 
him betoken convalescence. 


-More than three weeks have passed_since the 
e so close to the mysterious 
although the tall frame is a 
trifle less broad, and the sunburnt face has 
wn rather pale and thin, still there is very 
ittle about him to tell of the recent conflict 

_ between life and death. 
After regaining consciousness he made rapid 
strides towards recovery, though, as the doctor 
ed much care for some 
And she tended him with untiring 


night he had 
borderland, an 


had told Violet, he n 
time. 
energy, assuming only the réle of nurse. 


-Never since that morning when, in answer to 
his eager entreaties, she assured him she would 
assed between 
them bearing upon the love that filled their 


not leave him, had one word 


hearts. 
And over Violet Med 
sas agen akin to that of long ago. 
he tried to overcome it, but in vain. She 


ministered to the wants of her patient; no one 
could have noted anything more in her demeanour 
to him than towards the many others she 
tended from year to year, for whom nought but 


pity filled her heart. 


e knows she has spent her energies pe 
he 


him, but she would have done the same h 


been anyone else. She has simply been the 
er task is 


nurse, he the patient. But now 
over, and to-morrow she is going away. 


“Going away!’ The words seem to ring 
- like a death-knell in his ears, and there is a 
shadow on his face as he thinks of the coming 
separation. How can he let her go to Larra- 
lee and he return to his lonely home in the 


ippsland forest ? 


ysical weakness is upon him, but inwardly 


he is filled with a quiet, firm resolution. For, 
before he loses her for ever, he must tell her all, 
he must hear his fate from her lips, and then, 


perhaps, go forth again to life without her ; to a 
But David Morton 
has learned lessons in the long years, and not 


cold, blank, desolate life. 
again shall pride hold him loveless. 

When the gas was lighted she came to sit 
with him for an hour for the last time. Her 
heart ached. “Was this to be the end of it 
all? After the pain in the bygone years, were 
they to drift apart again?” 

She had seated herself some distance from 
him, but at his bidding moved nearer. Fora 
few moments no word was spoken, and she 
heard nothing save the wild beating of her 
heart. Her head was bent, and she did not 
know that he was gazing at her. Presently he 
broke the silence. 

“ Violet,” he said, “ Dr. Fielding tells me that, 
under God, I owe my life to you; he says it was 
your untiring care and nursing that saved me. 
I feel very grateful, and I want to thank you, 
but I am‘a worthless fellow, and if I had died 
no one would have missed me very much. 
You had better have let me die, Violet,” he 
added bitterly. 

She lifted her downcast eyes, as she answered 
in a reproachful tone, ‘‘ Why do you say that, 

David? It is not right, you know it is not.” 


“No, it is wrong,” he replied, “ I ought not 
to have said it, and I do not mean quite that. I 


there had crept a 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


and henceforth I will 
service. 
lonely.” The woman beside him, kn 


gave, pitied, and loved. 


having caused you pain once.” 
did!’ he answered, in a surprised voice. 


last night at Larraglee.”’ 


temples. = 
e understood now. 


when you refused me that I had no right "— 

He paused, and she did not answer. 

“T had no right then,” he continued, ‘ but 
now I may tell you that I asked it because I 
loved you.” 

Even while he was speaking he had taken her 
hand, not in the old, impulsive way, but gently, 
firmly, as if it were already his, though even 
yet he did not know he had the right. His 
voice trembled a little when he spoke in, 
but he never paused until he had told her what 
was on his mind. 

‘“‘T had a strange dream, Violet,” he began, 
‘+ when I was in the fever. I dreamed I was at 
Larraglee, on the rocks, just where you and I 
sat that night. All was hot, and the waves 
that dashed around were scalding ; the wind 
came across the ocean with a fiery breath, the 
sun was like a crimson ball. Ithought I gasped 
for air, it was suffocating. Then, suddenly, 

ow stood beside me; you took my hand, but 

id not speak. And as I looked into your face 
your presence calmed me. Still I panted in 
the heat, and struggled as if to get free from it. 
Then something of the old time came back. It 
seemed as though I were going away some- 
where, and I thought, if you would let me kiss 
you, rest would come. And I pleaded so hard, 
just as I pleaded once before, Violet.” 


away, and a sweet peace fell upon me. Then 

ually the sea and sky faded, and I saw 
nothing but your face bending over me, and I 
seemed to be looking at you through a mist. 
I thought it was all true then, dear, but now I 
know it was all a dream, a beautiful dream. 
Yet when I awakened, and you stood beside 
me, it did not seem strange ; still I fancied I 
must yet be dreaming, and I feared you would 


not leave me I believed you were really there, 
I knew that part was not a dream. I think 
I must have been too weak to reason much 
about it, but, knowing you were near, T felt 
happy and contented. I thought God had sent 
you, and He did, Violet; you must not leave 
me, we have been apart so long, and now that 
He has brought us together I think He wants 
to give us to each other—we will not, must not 
part, I cannot live without you, dear,” and his 
voice was husky with a sob. 

‘‘ David,” whispered Violet, as her soft eyes 
gave one swift glance at his face, ‘‘ David, it 
was not alla dream. You did ask me that just 
as you did eight years ago ; I refused then, but 
when I thought you were dying, I granted it—I 
kissed you, and called you ‘ darling.’ ”’ 

‘Her voice was unsteady, and her cheeks 
flamed. “I kissed you because I knew you 
loved me, and I thought you were going away.” 

She was folded in his arms ere the last 
sentence was finished, and in the stillness that 
followed heart spoke to heart as the doubts and 
misunderstandings of the past were rolled away. 

Such moments are very sacred, and the man 
and the woman sitting there with clasped hands 


was not fit to die. Life does not seem rosy to 
me, but I thank God that He has prolonged it, 

ry and use it in His 
But it is a lonely life, Violet, very 
owing the 
secret of his heart, the cause of that loneliness, 
felt a yearning pity towards him. She knew 
he erred long ago through his pride, and though 
he had made her suffer she forgave him—for- 


“David,” she whispered timidly, and the 
blush that dyed her cheeks was as vivid as 
of yore, “I want to ask you to forgive me for 


‘© You caused me pain? Why, you never 


& “Yes, yes—you remember—on the rocks, that 


And she covered her face with her hands to 
hide the wave of crimson that mounted to her 


f: It was all my fault,” he said, ‘‘ and I knew 


He drew her nearer now, and his arm was 
round her again after all the dreary years. She 
neither moved nor spoke, and he continued, ‘I 
knew not where I was going, I only knew I 
loved you, and then you kissed me and whispered 
‘ darling,’ and as you kissed me the heat passed 


vanish. Then I asked you not to go away, and 
when I heard your voice telling me you would 
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felt the hush of a great happiness upon their 
souls, and to Violet it was Se eias ecike dis- 
cipline that had pre her for it. Ere the 
evening waned David learned how the story of 
his love had come to her in his delirium. 

‘‘ I would not have told you what I did,” she 
said, “if I had not known. I would never have 
let you know that I kissed you when I thought 
you were dying.” 

“You see you had the advantage of me,” he 
answered. “I only knew what was in my 
heart, I could not read yours; but they were 
both as an open*book to you. It seems very 
strange,” he continued, as he looked fondly at 
her, “ but God’s hand was in it all. I little 
thought what a blessing in disguise the fever 
would prove.” 

“Yes,” replied Violet, ‘it was the means God 
used to bring us vis ber I see plainly; why, if 
you had come one day later I should have been 
gone. God, who understood you better than 
you did yourself, led you through a tangled path 
to the woman who had loved you through the 
long years of separation, and nt dk loves you now 
with an affection so deep and true that nothing 
can ever alter it.” 

Violet spoke the words low and reverently as 
the happy light of love shone in her eyes. 


* * * ae 


A few days later they sat once more upon 
the rocks at Larraglee. Not a wave ruftled the 
sea’s calm surface. The sun was setting, and 
the heavens were flooded with golden light, 
which, glinting across the wide expanse of 
water, added peace and beauty to the fair scene. 
To the lovers sitting there watching it with 
clasped hands it seemed like a good omen for 
the time to come. 

The sorrow lay behind; the joy was in store. 
But there was a cloud over David's happiness 
as he thought of that summer’s evening long 
ago when he and the woman he loved had sat 
together in the same place and gazed out across 
the same sea. 

He remembered how his confession had 
trembled on his lips, and now, as he looked into 
the sweet face, he said, bitterly : : 

‘T spoiled the best years of our life, darling, 
through my foolish pride. Oh! if I had only 
known that was all that stood between us—if I 
had only known; but they are lost, all those 
years when we might have been together.” 

Then Violet, with her strong, pure woman’s 
love, laid her cool hand upon his brow and her 
gentle influence on his heart, as she answered 
softly, ‘They are not lost. You must never 


think that, David; you and I had lessons to 


learn in those long years, which God knew we 
should learn best apart. And you did not spoil 
my life, I needed the discipline, and with God’s 
blessing I trust it has not been in vain. And 
now it is over, and He has given us to each 
other ; so let us each take His gift with thankful 
hearts, flinging away old regrets, and looking 
forward to a life of sweet union on earth which 
shall come to full bliss in the eternity beyond.’ 

And as Violet’s soft eyes smiled up at him, 
the west was bathed in a golden glory, and the 
red, Australian sun set upon their new-found 
happiness. 

THE END. 


—_— ES 


Sinence is golden sometimes. Especially 
is it so when you are conscious of irritated 
nerves, and your temper is in the condition 
which invites the last straw, and rejoices to be 
broken under its weight. The most amiably 
disposed people have their days of darkness ; 
their moods when nothing locks bright; their 
seasons of inconsistency, when they astonish 
their friends by their success in the art of being 
disagreeable. 


UNDER every view of the subject, it seems 
indispensable that the mass of the citizens 
should not be without a voice in making the 
laws which they are to obey, and in choosing 
the magistrates who are to adininister them.— 
James Madison. 


EXPERIENCE cannot possibly decide between 
two courses, so long as there has only been 
experience of one.—John Stuart Mill. 


hee 
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THE HORRORS IN 
ARMENIA. 


Our valued correspondent in Smyrna, Mrs. 
Hostense Wood, forwards the following original 
private letter, adding that the name of the 
writer must not be printed, but giving the 
following particulars as to her personality :— 
“This interesting letter is from Miss 7 
the American missionary, who witnessed all the 
horrors of the massacres at ———-. She was 
alone and ill, with not a single European near 
her. During the massacre about three hundred 
Armenians rushed to her for protection, so that 
there was scarcely standing room for them all 
in the house. Many of them were wounded 
andina dying state. For six weeks Miss 
never once undressed to lie on her bed, she could 
only get occasional snatches of sleep on a lounge. 
All her time was taken up with dressing wounds 
and doing all she could for the starving and des. 
porate people, sharing with them the bit of black 
read which was all she had to give them, and dis- 
tributing her own clothes among those who had 
cape Meaty g on to protect them from the 
cold. m her window she saw eight vi 8 
burning at the same time. She writes that 
between the pistol shots and above the pleadings 
for mercy she éould hear the weird chant of the 
Moslem women singing a popular wedding song. 
But it was more like the yelps of jackals, she 
says, than anything resembling the human 
voice. Ata short distance from her house, in 
a large church, nearly two thousand men, 
women and children were being burnt alive. 
Thirty barrels of kerosene oil been poured 
in upon them from the top of the church and 
then lighted. Miss is a beautiful and 
wonde: character. She has founded 24 
schools in Armenia, and, though in delicate 
health, is untiring in her labours for these 


people.” 


that twenty or thirty boxes of kerosene were 
poured over them from above. 
THEY WERE BURNED ALIVE. 

God heard the prayers and groans of these 
men, women, and children, while their enemies 
asked—‘ Where is your Jesus? Why does He 
not come to save you?” The fire cracked the 
stones, the church is d to fall. 

One dear old saint said to me with tears, ‘‘ My 
glasses were lost with all the rest, and I cannot 
see to read the dear Word.” When the soldiers 
came to this woman’s house she had six hundred 

iastres, and offered them this if they would not 
ill her four sons. A Turk took the money, and 
then before her eyes chopped up her sons. This 
is no solitary case of the kind. The people are 
still in great fear. Twice since it was sup 
the Turks intended to complete the work of 
destruction. 

I was well protected during the massacre, 
"aes were placed all about the premises, and 

heard many times the cry, ‘‘ Kee off, this is 


city, and his hair has turned snow white. At 
the time of the massacre his son was returning 
from a business journey. The Turkish soldiers 
met the caravan. e saw his companions, 
each one taken from his horse, and their noses 
cut from their faces, their ears torn from their 
heads and their hands cut off, and then their 
feet. He recognised among the Turks one to 
whom he had done many acts of service, and 
ve ian him asa friend. The Turk took him, 
an 
KEPT HIM IN HIS HOUSE FOR 28 Days, 


then let him go in safety. This was an unusual 
thing. Most of the poor victims were laughed 
and jeered at in most fiendish ways while rene 
tortured for hours in such manner as it woul 

seem that nothing but devils could have devised. 
Two young men from a large family saved their 
lives by falling down when wounded and crawl- 
ing aiet Ht a pile of corpses. Afterwards some 
Turks passed and examined many to see if they 
were dead, and these two lay there many 


daring scarce a foreigner, it is forbidden to touch her.” How 
Led ga to snare am oe glad I would have been to have died for the 


Many lived several days in manure-heaps and Pre tish officers rode into the yard and again 


coal-heaps. : 
One of my callers this morning was a woman and again saluted me. I was assured I was 


whose husband, brothers and sons were killed, safe and need have no fear. The massacre was 
in all 16 men from one family. Some of the all in perfect systematic order. There were 
young men have been offered employment by three sets of Turkish soldiers, accompanied by 
the Moslems, who make. as a condition that their officers, The first division killed the meng 
they change their names and bind themselves these passed aside, and the next set drove the 
to serve them for a year. I have not advised | Women and children to the Khans and Mosques, 
any to accept such terms, as it can mean and then followed the last division, which carried 
any or destroyed all in the houses. 
omen come to me and ask if I can h 

them find their little ones who were separa 
from them while being driven to the Khans 
and Mosques. One poor mother has found 
the little ones and the father’s charred remains 
in the well-or cistern where the Turks threw 
them, and then poured oil over them and burnt 
them. Mr. Sanders and I eat the same as that 
which we give the people. Every space in the 
house, and eve: ing, was appropriated by the 
poor before Mr. S. came. e has a corner of 
the bathroom, and sleeps on a piece of c t, 
and my riding habit ani! his overcoat and ithe 
coat are his covering. The hardest of all is to 
get supplies for the wounded, it is difficult to 
get enough simply to dress their wounds. 

Caring for the wounded here in my house 
takes me from five to eight hours daily. 

For the present I remain here, I cannot 
leave the people. I do not know how long Mr. 
Sanders will be able to stay with me. Mr. 
Sanders says the Turks express themselves 
freely before him. They detest the Armenians 
who have become Moslems and call them 
fools, and would gladly see them all killed; 
while at the same time they express admiration 
for those who had all worldly inducements 
offered them if they would accept Islamism, 
but who would not. Mr. 8S. passed through 
many towns and villages where not a Christian 
remained. All were given the option of 
Islamism or death. 


LITTLE LESS THAN SLAVERY 
and accepting Islamism. 

The people beg to know what is to be their 
future. ‘‘ Must the few strong men remainin, 
continue without work, and see our wives | 
little ones starve and die of cold?” they inquire. 
I do not know what to answer. I have just 
bought some wool and cotton because I heard 
of your contributions, and given this out for 
the people to spin and weave into clothing for | 
themselves. 

£7,000 are necessary for Corfa alone. It does 
not seem wise to send garments ready-made 
here. The people shoul have the work of 
making their own clothing; besides, so far 
inland, freight is enormous, and there is great 
risk in sending. No Christian can travel, and 
the goods are not safe if sent by Moslems. 
The money you are so kindly sending will reach 
me safely, and I shall expend it in simple food 
and cotton and wool. 

The Government advertised that goods taken 
from houses were to be given back, and that 
the people were each to go and claim only what 
was recognised as their own. It is all a farce. 
The beds were made of hemp, while no Christian 
had ever used anything but wool or cotton. It 
was found that es Turks had given the Chris- 
tians’ beds to Kourds in exchange for these. 
These beds were so utterly filthy and alive with 
vermin that it almost seemed impossible for 
them to be used. Think of some of these 
people, who had been in comfort and cleanliness 
all their lives, being given one of such beds for 
a family of seven or eight. Few things or 
nothing has been recognised by most of the 
people, and they are too honest to claim that 
which is not theirs. One family sometimes 
finds one piece of copper ware used for cooking, 
and, if they have anything to cook, this is lent 
about among less fortunate neighbours. 

The people are wonderfully 


‘“‘ Dear Friends of the Sufferers.—It gave me 
Deg cheer and hope as I heard, through Miss 

ellinger, that you in Smyrna and vicinity are 
helping our poor sufferers. May you all be 
blessed in these your efforts, and I entreat your 
rayers that we who dispense your aid may 

. ave true wisdom. 

In the uprising of October 28th and 29th 
700 Christian shops were completely plundered 
(500 people killed), thus utterly crushing the 
people in regard to support by work or trade. 
_In the massacre of December 28th and 29th, 
beside the loss of 


AT LEAST FIVE THOUSAND LIVES, 


all the 1,500 homes of the Armenians were 
plundered. The people have no furniture, but 
all garments, bedding, rugs, cooking utensils, 
and even rush matting were taken. Each 
family which is able, in the autumn provides 
itself with a year’s supply of wheat, flour, 
kerosene and charcoal. ‘The Turkish soldiers 
considered these too cheap to carry away, so 
mixed them all up together with ashes al left 
them in their houses. All wood work was de- 
stroyed. All the houses are built of solid stone, 
and so would not burn, but the doors and 
windows were either smashed or carried off. 

All we have been able to do is to give food to 
those 300 under my immediate care, whom God 
in His great mercy enabled me to save, and 
who are in our house, schoolroom and church. 
Many came to me with but one or two pieces of 
cotton garments on. Few had shoes or stock- 
ings, none have a change of clothes. 

elicate women, unaccustomed to rough 
labour, come to me and tell of fathers, brothers, 
husbands and sons killed before their eyes in 
manners too shocking to repeat, and that now, 
with families of five or six little ones, the only 
thing they have remaining is a piece of old rush 
matting, the half of which they sleep on and 
the other half they use as a covering. One 
gentle little woman said her child cried in the 
night from cold, and she took off the only upper 
garment she had on and put it over him. 
_ One formerly wealthy family had not only 
its store plundered, but also a large caravan of 
oods. The father was in Aleppo during the 
rst massacre, and he has been waiting there 
the past three months, knowing nothing of the 
fate of his family. He has just arrived in the 


MURDER AS A RELIGIOUS 


DUTY. 
By Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A. 

To every Christian country it has become in- 
credible that any religion professing to speak in 
the name of God could countenance murder and 
outrage; but what we must face, if we wish to 
understand the present situation in Armenia, is 
that these brutalities—at which the callous 
Roman soldiers would have shuddered, bru- 
talities of which savages are seldom guilty— 
these brutalities are sanctioned by the Mahom- 
medan faith, which trains its people up in a 
desperate but religious fanaticism, and encou- 
rages them to believe that, by sacrificing the 
dog of infidels,” they glorify the God who 
made them. 

Thus, Mr. Green quotes a prayer which is 
offered perpetually, not only by the ignorant 
people, but by the students in the University at 
Cairo—a prayer offered up all over the Moslem 
world, earnestly entreating God, not to convert 
the two remaining are badly wounded. You | us, but to destroy us, to cause our feet to slip, 
may know that 3,000 people were gathered | to give our families, our households, our women, 
there in the church during the massacre, and ! our children and relations by marriage, our 


FREE FROM ANY REVENGEFUL SPIRIT, 


and patient in endurance. Some are strong in 
faith, and all are ready to listen to the Word. 
Mr. Sanders reached me from Anitab last week. 
He asked permission to preach and it was 
granted. There was a most unusual snowstorm 
on Sunday ; it was half-a-foot deep, and yet the 
church was well filled. 

It is a shame for the women to be seen unless 
they are well covered, head and face. Yester- 
day the head-dress was a towel or a piece of 
cloth, instead of the graceful white ‘‘ezar” of 
former days. 

Ten of their twelve priests were killed, and 
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brothers, our friends, our possessions, our race, 
our wealth, our lands, as booty to the Moslem— 


*O Lord of all creatures,” so runs the praree 
The fact that no Christian thro 


the Mah 


ommedan 


acting in complete sincerity. 


the Moslem faith; he is the Pope of that 
igion ; and there is as little chance of per- 
suading the Pope to renounce his own infalli- 


bility as there is of persuading the Sultan to 
: rene ac is carried 

ce rinciple, with a religious 
conviction. e docbileas believes that he is 
doing the will of God in the awful deeds of blood 


alter his method of government. 
out as a 


and lust which are before our thoughts just now. 


It has often been pointed out by students of 
ible to reform 
the Porte or any other Moslem Government, 


Moslem history that it is not 


are the principles enjoined by the religion itself. 
Thus it has been pointed 


luring the last hundred years 


—and still more during the last five hundred years 


—made innumerable reforms and: unmistakable 


progress, every Moslem Government has been 
ing, ing from worse to worse, and 
seadaalty ite very worst. Itis true 


re 
reaching 
that you can wring from the Sultan a promise 
of reform under the threat of force, but it has 


no weight in the law of the land until the 


Sheik of Islam has given his consent, and as 
that august spiritual authority never will con- 
sent to relax one fetter of the 
Sultan always re 
liberty, directly a threat is withdrawn, to violate 
every promise of reform that he has made. 

You will pardon my pressing home this point, 
not in a spirit of religious intolerance, or as if I 
wished to make capital out of the infirmities of 
another religion, but I press it home because it 
is essential to the understanding of the present 
situation. You may think that the Mahommedan 
method of “the Koran or the sword’’ is merely a 
vestige of barbarism confined to the early days 
of the faith. It is a method still adopted. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
OF GEORGE ELIOT AND 
MRS. BROWNING. 


Mr. Locxer-Lampson thus describes these two 
celebrated authors :— 

‘“‘Nature had disguised George Eliot’s 
apparently stoical, yet really vehement and 
sensitive spirit, and her soaring genius, in a 
homely and insignificant form. Her counten- 
ance was equine—she was rather like a horse; 
and her head had been intended for a much 
longer body—she was not a tall woman. She 
wore her hair in not pleasing, out-of-fashion 
aa 2 coming down on either side of her face, 
so hiding her ears; and her garments concealed 
her outline—they gave her a waist like a mile- 
stone. You will see her at her very best in the 

rtrait by Sir Frederic Burton. to my mind 

eorge Eliot was a plain woman. She had a 
measured bi conversing; restrained but 


impressive. en I happened to call she was 
nearly always seated in the chimney corner on 
a low chair, and she bent forward when she 


spoke. Asshe often discussed abstract subjects, 

e might have been thought pedantic, especially 
as her language was sprinkled with a scientific 
terminology; but I do not think she was a bit 
of a pedant. Then, though she had a very 
gentle voice and manner, there was, every now 
and then, just a suspicion of weak satire in her 
talk. Her sentences unwound themselves very 
neatly and completely, leaving the impression 
of ag reflection and present readiness; she 
spoke exceedingly well, but not with all the 
simplicity and verve, the happy abandon, of 


out the 
Turkish Empire is allowed to give evidence in a 
Moslem court where a Moslem is concerned is not 
so much a principle of Turkish law as a dogma of 
religion; the reason why it 
cannot be altered is that it is sanctioned by a 
religious conviction. We have every reason to 
suppose that the Sultan in the present case is 
eis the head of 


ust for the reason that it is a religion rather 
Sian a Government, it is a religion which is 
finally settled in a book, it cannot be increased 
or diminished, and the principles which make 
every Mahommedan Government intolerable 


out by one of our 
een historians that while every Christian 
vernment has duri 


oslem rule, the 
s himself as perfectly at 


certain practised women of the world ; however, 
it was in a way that was far more interesting. 
I have been told she was most le en 
téte-a-téte ; that when surrounded by admirers 
she was ys to become oratorical—a different 
woman. She did not strike me as witty or 
markedly humorous; she spoke as if with a 
sense of responsibility, and one cannot be 
exactly captivating when one is doing that.” 

Speaking of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, he 
says :— 

‘*T never saw her in society, but at her own 
fireside she struck me as being very pleasing 
and exceedingly sympathetic. Her physique 
was peculiar: curls like the pendant ears of a 
water spaniel, and poor little hands—so thin 
that when she welcomed you she gave you some- 
pang ae the foot of a young bird; the Hand 
that had made her great had not made her fair. 
But she had striking eyes, and we forgot any 
ae bogie shortcomings—they were entirely lost 
sight of in what I may call her incomparable 
sweetness, I might almost say affectionateness ; 
just as, while we are reading it, we lose sight of 
the incompleteness of her poetry—its lack of 
artistic control. She vanquishes = her genius 
and her charm. In reply to, I dare say, a not 
over-pertinent question of mine, she told me 
she preferred Hood's poetry to Gray’s—‘ but 
then I do not care very much for Gray.’”’ 


FRUIT. . 


Goop, wholesome fruit has a beneficial effect, 
not only on the health, but also on the morals 
of a community. Much of the thirst for drink 
and tendency to vice is but the morbid craving 
of ill-nourished or wrongly nourished bodies 
suffering from ailments which plenty of fruit 
should cure. 

It will be found to be a fact that drunkards 


are unwilling to eat fruit, and on the other be 


hand, no person who eats regularly and con- 
siderably of fruit is likely to become a drunkard. 
The drink craving can often be quenched in 
those who are first beginning to suffer under it, 
if an orange or apple or other available fruit be 
taken when the need is felt. 

Children’s health demands a fair supply of 
fresh fruit ; it is the best anti-scorbutic known, 
and spots on the face, scurfy heads, and spongy 

s, as well as more obscure signs of bad 
lood, are better treated in this than in any 
other manner. 

It is surely to the interest of the fruit grower 
to see that the demand is not only supplied, but 
also fostered, encouraged and increased. But 
the consumers of fruit are far more discriminat- 
ing now than formerly, and are yearly becoming 
more choice as to the quality they buy. The 
result is that as the quantity of fruit increases 
the poor and inferior offerings become more and 
more a drug on the market. Only good sized, 
well matured and neatly handled fruit of any 
kind can be counted on to yield a profit. 

Good berries nor good fruit of any kind do 
not come of their own accord. It is the result 
of high manuring and high cultivation, controlled 
always, of course, by good judgment. The 
result of this is a three-fold —earlier fruit, 
finer fruit and more of it. Either of these three 
is a very material advantage and either would 
bey aloce. 

e question of manuring is a vital one with 
fruit growers. It is an indisputable fact that 
most of this manuring is unwisely done, and 
much of it in a manner to do more harm than 
ood. Stable manure has been too much 
epended upon as all sufficient. It is un- 
doubtedly of great value as a component part 
of the fertilizer uséd, although there is a great 
drawback to its use on small fruit—its never- 
failing effect to produce weeds without end. 

But stable manure is too rich in ammonia 
and comparatively too poor in potash to be any- 
thing near a perfect food for fruit. Close and 
long continued observation in growing peaches, 
grapes, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries 
and currants has fully convinced me that 


manures rich in potash, freely and intelligently 
used, will not only make large and splendid 
crops of these fruits, but that it will also cure 
or remove many of the diseases from which 
these crops suffer. 


For, after all, half of the 


disease in the world is but the result of impro 
or insufficient nourishment in plant as walle 
in animal food. 

A yearly application of 600 Ibs. of muriate of 
potash per acre, accompanied by 600 lbs. of dis- 
solved bone or acid phosphate, one or both, will 
pay on any land I ever saw in fruit. I have 
tried them, and know whereof I speak. Unless 
the land is rich in ammonia, 200 lbs. to 400 Ibs. 
of nitrate of soda, or 400 lbs. to 600 lbs. of 
cottonseed meal, will also be necessary. 

When these fertilisers are freely used, thorough 
cultivation given, a fruit will disappear from 
our markets, and fruit growers will be, as they 
of a right ought to be, a most prosperous people, 
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Dress. 


A, 198. \WJANTLE, black velvet brocaded on 
dark red ground; handsome material; style 
suit middle-aged lady. Only 12s. 


A, 194, PIECE Green Velveteen to trim, about 
three yards. 2s. 6d. 


A, 195. DRESS piece of Tweed, not too thick 
for Spring. Price, 10s. 


Appointment. 
B, 101. W ANTED.—A Lady Housekeeper for 
Holiday Home in tland, for July and 


August, one accustomed to numbers, good references for 
geniality and capability. State remuneration required. 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 112. Tnvalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 
Any description. Handkerchiefs and Serviettes 
marked from 14d. 
Pinafores, Overalls. 
Approval. 


Ladies’ Morning Aprons, 


Po letter. oe 


ea-tray, Sideboard and Toilet 


Wanted. 
W. 14. FRENCH works of fiction by first 


authors ; wanted to exchange some volumes, 


W, 112. LADY'S Bicycle wanted, state maker, 

when bought, 1 price, and if invoice can 
be seen ; present price with all accessories. Must be well- 
known make. 


W, 16. | ARGE English Dictionary and recently 
published Atlas wanted. State date of pub- 
lication and price. 


W, 18. PRETTY little Dog of some nice breed 
wanted; a lady’s pet. Give age, pedigree if 
any, and lowest price to good home. 


W, 119. ¢& LADY'S PICTORIAL,” to exchange 
weekly for “ Queen” or other good 6d. papers 


THE wisdom of man, working through a few 
centuries, by no means necessarily corresponds 
to the wisdom of Nature, and may be in flat 
opposition to it. This is especially the case 
when the wisdom of man merely meant the 
experience of our ancestors gained under other 
conditions, or merely the opinions of one class 
or one sex.—Havelock Ellis. 
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WERE THESE ‘‘NEW 
WOMEN’’? 


NorHtne can be more preposterous than the 
talk of courage, self-reliance, and the power to 
take the initiative in important action as 
characteristic of ‘“‘new” women. Powerful 
individualities of our sex have always existed 
and developed themselves. The only difference 
is that more general opportunities for the public 
employment of such women’s faculties are now 
open. In ancient times “ great ladies” alone 
could do notable deeds and show force of 
character outside the secluded home sphere. 

Of records of such “ great ladies,” however, 
there are abundance. To a recent meeting of 
the Hamilton M. I. Association the Rev. D. 
Young, B.D., of Bothwell, gave the following 
very interesting though too brief outline sketch 
of some of die ladies of the Hamilton family :— 

‘“‘Sir James Hamilton, of Avondale, having 
no male heirs, sold the estates to the Marquis 
of Hamilton about 1611. Avondale thus came 
into the possession of the main line of the 
Hamilton family. 

‘‘ With the Hamilton family Avondale has 
remained ‘ever since. Eminent as its former 
lords had been—the powerful Douglasses, the 
royal Stewarts—the Hamiltons in course of 
time attained a place and influence which 
outvied theirs in the zenith of their power. 
Steady was the progress which marked their 
course from lords to earls, and from earls to 
dukes. Once at least they wedded with the 
sister of the king; there came the time when a 
member of the family could aspire to the hand 
of the Queen of Scots, and even of Elizabeth of 
England; more than once but one step parted 
_ them from the Scottish throne. 


‘* When the barony of Avondale passed into the 
hands of James, the second Marquis of Hamilton, 
the Castle of Strathavon seems to have been 
used as a place of residence for the dowagers of 
the family. In this peaceful spot, Margaret 
Lyon, aiow of the first Marquis of Hamilton 
and daughter of the eight Lord Glamis, died in 
December, 1625, as we learn from the record ef 
her last will andtestament. ‘Dame Margaret 
Lyoun, relict of umquhile John, Marquis of 

ilton, hir deceased; deceased within the 
arochin of Strathavon, in the month of Decem- 

r, in the year of God 1625. The said umquhile 
Margaret Lyoun, being an agit woman, in 
household with her guid-dochter, had nae insecht 
(goods) or plenishing furniture except the abuily- 
ment (clothing) of her body. At the Castle of 
Avendaill, the 2nd day of December, 1625 years, 
the quhilk day the said noble lady: nominates 
Dame Anna Counninghan, her lawful dochter- 
in-law, her executor.’ 

‘*Dame Anna Cunningham, the ‘ dochter-in- 
law’ in question who tended Dame Lyon in her 
old age at Strathaven Castle, possessed other 
qualities than those which shine in nursing. 
She was a woman of a strong and resolute 
character, and in Covenanting zeal no unworth 
daughter of the family of Glencairn, to whic 
she belonged. It will interest you to know that 
in 1639, when her son James was sent to Scot- 
land with a fleet to quell the obstinate 
Covenanters who would have none of Charles’ 
liturgy, this Scottish Joan of Arc set off for 
Leith, with two pistols at her saddle bow, 
stoutly avowing her intention to shoot her 
disloyal son should he attempt to land his 
troops. James, let me add, did not see his way 
to disobey his mother. 

“There is a charming quaintness about the 
last will and testament of Anna Cunningham, 
together with a religious tone which shows that, 
despite the above belligerent episode, she was 
&@ pious woman withal, and I am sure you will 
forgive me quoting from it. ‘Sens I sei thair 
is nothing heir serten bot deith, and nothing 
moir ounserten then the tyme and plaices which 
maks me now in helth to remember that I must 
remeif (remove) and go to eternitie that shall 
neuir have an end; and leist that I should be 
chapit at on ane soudentie (on a sudden) and 
erthly and parriching things micht troubbil my 
mind and be motifs to devert my hart from 
thinking on that is moir pratious, I have thocht 
it fittest to declair and set doune my last wil in 
my worldly bisness and to put my hous in 


ordour that I may depart in the greitter peice 
an 
sh 
dochter ‘my deir 
aye jouel (jewel) to hir with it,’ to whom also 


blissing to my grand-chayld, Anna Hamilton, 
and lequis ane picture of hi 
set in gould, and ane tourkes (turquoise) ring 
with some of hir mother’s hair.’ 


to be the good Duchess Anne, whose name is 
even yet a pleasant memory in Avondale. 
her childhood a marriage 
between her and Lord Lorne, eldest son of the 


effected, would 
of Hamilton and Argyle. 
of Royalist and Roundheads sundered many a 
friendship, and they ended the good relations of 
Hamilton and Argyle. 
chequered fortune to the Hamilton family. The 
zeal of Anne’s father for the king, while it won 
for him a dukedom, cost him, as it cost his 
brother William who succeeded him, his life. 
Nor was this the only disaster which they 
brought the Duchess. 


a year being reserved out o 
found a haven in Brodrick and Strathaven 


one of Cromwell’s generals was passing through 


the loyalty and even, it is said, assisted by 
the means of her tenantry in Avondale. 
delightfully romantic anecdotes are told in this 
connection. 
farmer who held a farm (Floors) under the Duke 
of Hamilton, and had done so for such a length- 
ened period that the feeling towards his grace 
was that of a clansman to his chief. 


trenchment, had returned from abroad, and the 


introduced the French style of dress, low bodies 


gift. What an eloquent commentary this pre- 
sents on the great advance in respect of the 
value of land since then! More indirectly, 
rhaps, she conferred a kindness on Avondale 
y the protection she extended to the Cove- 
nanters, towards whom her sympathies went 
forth. On the fatal day of Bothwell Brig, she 
sent a message to the Duke of Monmouth, 
begging him to restrain his soldiers from tres- 
passing on her lands, on which many of the 
routed Covenanters had taken refuge. Perhaps 
some of our forefathers owed their lives to this 
goeecus intercession. Since her day, many a 
uke of Hamilton has been lord of Avondale, 
but the name which lingers most pleasantly and 
lovingly in the memory of the people, who 
befriended her and were befriended by her, is 
the name of the lady whom they have fondly 
canon ized as the ‘Good Duchess Anne.’”” 


e dame directs that £2,000 
d be given to her son James’ (the Duke’s) 
barne Anna Hamilton, and 


d quayetness.’ 
oul 
e bequeaths her blessing. ‘I lieue (leave) my 


father and mother 


“The ‘deir barne Anna Hamilton’ grew up 


In 
been arranged 


Marquis of rik ee which, had it ever been 
ave joined the ey estates 
But the testing days 


They also brought a 


POLITICS AND RELIGION. 


“Politics should be the doing of God's will by 
the nation, just as religion is the doing of it 
by the individual.” 


THERE is one aspect of religion which concerns 

the relation of the soul to God, and another 

which concerns our relations to each other. In 

this latter aspect of it, religion enters into every 

act of our external lives, and truly religious 

a are those to whom even the humblest 
uty is sacred. 

Now, people who desire to do the will of God 
in their daily lives bring every act to the test of 
conscience. They ask perpetually, not ‘ Will 
this make me rich, or great, or envied, or 
admired ?’’ but simply, “Is this right ?"’ And 
if we have true faith in God and in His laws we 
shall be quite sure that if a certain course is 
right it must always lead to good results, how- 
ever painful and difficult it may seem at first. 

But, some people tell us, what is right for a 
single person is not always right for a nation, 
and that many things which it is wrong for an 
individual to do, become right when done by a 
number of individuals collectively. This is just 
as if some one should say, ‘‘ Two and two make 
four when you are counting up small things, 
but when you count large things two and two 
may, perhaps, make five ;’’ which, you see, is 
simply nonsense. Now, we all belong to the 
nation, and our separate consciences go to make 
the great national conscience, and if we do not 
bring our consciences to bear on thethings of 
the nation, and try to help in the national doing 
of God’s will as truly and earnestly as we try 
to do His will in our daily lives, a part of 
the guilt of every bad law, or public wrong- 
doing, will lie at our door. 

We cannot get rid of our responsibility by 
saying, ‘‘I don’t take any interest in politics.” 
I dare say you may have heard people say, 
‘‘Oh, I don’t profess to be good,” as though not 
professing freed them from responsibility. The 
obligation to be good is equally binding on those 
who profess, and on those who do not, and 
responsibility for national action rests as heavily 
on those who are indifferent about politics, as 
on those who are interested. Nay, it rests more 
heavily on them, for it is this indifference of 
the majority of the nation (especially women) 
to what is going on about them that makes it 
possible to pass and maintain unjust laws. So 
great is the moral power of awakened conscience 
that when once the public begin to protest 
against a bad law it has to be repealed. At one 
time any theft above the value of 5s. was pun- 
ished with death, and every Monday morning 
saw a batch of executions in London of men, 
women, and, sometimes, even children, for such 
petty offences. But at last the slumbering con- 
science of the English people awoke, and this 
terrible wickedness came to anend. Quite lately, 
in the writer’s own town, and by the efforts 
mainly of women, a room for a police matron 
was provided in our police station. And there 
are many things in our prison system and else- 
where only waiting for the consciences of men 
and women to be brought to bear on them. 
But some will say, ‘Ah! but I don’t under- 
stand politics ; how can I speak or act if I am 
ignorant ?” True, but even ignorance is not 
an excuse, unless we have frted to understand. 


Cromwell declared the 
Hamilton estates confiscate, a pittance of £400 
them for the 
Duchess. Banished from Hamilton Palace, she 
Castle, and a well-known story tells how, when 


the town en route for Ayrshire, the Duchess 
commanded her soldiers to open fire upon him. 
The general asked who held Me castle, and was 
told it was a woman. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘she 
must be a bold woman.’ 


‘Tt is very pleasing to reflect that in the days 
of her misfortune the Duchess was cheered by 


Some 


There is a story told of a good 


The Ducal 
family, in one of these spells of enforced re- 


Duchess Anne with her family took up her 
residence in Strathaven Castle, thence the ser- 
vants took the children daily walks about the 
country and frequently called at Floors’ farm- 
house, where the fresh air and sharp walk gave 
them all fresh appetites. At this time they had 


and short sleeves, and this half-clad appearance, 
coupled with the ravenous appetite and the 
whispered unsatisfactory state of their finances, 
satisfied the good folk that the proprietor was 
indeed poor and even wanting the necessaries of 
life. When rent day came round, the goodman 
received explicit directions to keep his eyes 
about him and to be sure to let his goodwife 
know if there were any signs of poverty in the 
Castle. To his sorrow he found the Duchess 
Anne as half-clad as her family, and returned 
with such a doleful account of the state of 
matters that he was thereupon dispatched back 
again with a web of homespun, as the most 
suitable present from a sympathising friend. 

‘*When more prosperous days returned, the 
good Duchess did not forget her faithful vassals. 
Often when harassed by Cromwell’s govern- 
ment she had found a haven in the farm of 
Peelhill, then tenanted by a family of the name 
of Young, and afterwards, when she sold the 
farm to the family, she granted them, in memory 
of their kindness, such privileges and immunities 
as no other tenant in Avondale enjoyed. Once 
a year, until the weakness of old age prevented 
her, she came to the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper in the Parish Church. Even yet, 
when the Communion is dispensed there, the 
parishioners drink the symbol of our Saviour’s 
blood from ous presented by her Grace. Nor 
is this the only token of her concern for the 
spiritual interests of the district. She added £5 
to the stipend of the minister; she endowed a 
catechist to aid him in the performance of his 
duties ; and, what seems passing strange now, 
the church which got the choice of 500 merks 
(£27 10s.) a year, or the rental of the farm of 
Gallowhill, preferred the former as the better 
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OUR PRIZES. 

WE offer a prize of Ten Shillings for 
the best list of the ten most illustrious 
Single Women, and the ten most illustrious 
Married Women, British or Foreign, 
excluding living persons, but taking in 
only those who have lived within the 
last three hundred years. An _ outline 
biographical sketch, not exceeding one 
hundred words about each, to be added. 
The Editor is at liberty to print selections 
from all papers if wished. Papers to 
be sent to the Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, ‘W.C., by May Ist. 


As our Cookery Competition proved 
more interesting and useful to fellow- 
‘readers than any other we have had, we 
will offer another prize of this class. We 
offer a prize of One Guinea for the best 
set of four savoury dishes and four sweets 
(including cakes). Recipes must have 
been tried in your own house, and must 
be given in full, and the Editor will be at 
liberty to print any of the recipes, whether 
winning a prize or not, but will send a 
book to each lady whose paper is printed. 
Latest date for sending in, May 15th. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S 
EDUCATION BILL. 


early and complete change of our educa- 
tional system that is involved in the Govern- 


considerations. We scan with interest the 
are the arguments by which he proposes to 
justify the revolution. There are absolutely 
none that can be thought to reasonably 


well-conceived School Board plan of manag- 
ing popular education is to be set aside, 
because (1) some of the smaller country 
School Boards have failed to fulfil the duty 
assigned to them satisfactorily, and (2) the 
Education Department has so many forms 


to be scattered over many offices! If these 


the proposed change, they would be con- 
temptible; they are not much better when 
they appear on the scene as stalking-horses 
to cover the approach of the real chargers 
of the enemy. No doubt some of the 


the masses was a novelty, and while the 
old prejudices against the idea had not 
died away under the light of experience. 
But it is not the case that School Boards as 
a whole have failed to do their office with 
as much efficiency as public bodies gene- 


everywhere, and forbid their future estab- 


can be cited, is no more reasonable than 


recent examination one asserted the United 
States to be governed by native princes, 
and another that Julius Cesar converted 
the British to Christianity fifty-five years 
B.C.—both genuine replies! As to the 
number of the forms, is that not as easily 
met by delegating to the School Boards a 
larger measure of responsibility for their 
own detailed transactions, as it is by the 
plan of delegating the same matters to the 
proposed new bodies ? 

But we all know that Sir John Gorst is 
no more impressed by these arguments as 
to the necessity of superseding the School 
Board system than we are. The real 
reason for all these changes is the desire 
and the deliberate intention to give a help- 
ing hand from the State to what are impro- 
perly called ‘voluntary schools.” The 
proper name by which to designate these 
institutions is ‘denominational schools.” 
All honour should be paid to the memory 
of the Church of England clergy in past 
times who instituted parish schools, and 
maintained them by the aid of the Squire 
and various parochial efforts. We know 
that this was done in hundreds of parishes 


Wuiutst the general objection to the too 
ment proposals is a very strong one, it 
might be overborne by some opposing 


speech of Sir John Gorst to discover what 


fulfil this function. The soundly-based and 


to look over and check that its clerks have 


ostensible reasons were the real reasons for 


School Boards in the remoter country 
districts have failed to do their duty; it 
could not be expected that this would not 
occur in the very first generation—amidst 
the same people to whom the education of 


rally display ; and to discourage their work 


lishment in any new place, because a few 
conspicuous illustrations of incompetence 


it would be to’say that no more young men 
shall be educated as teachers because at a 


in the period that elapsed between the 
opposition of the whole of the richer classes 
to the teaching of the poor that destroyed 
the first timid Education Bill, introduced 
by Lord Brougham in George the Third’s 
reign, and the final triumph of the cause of 
popular education at the public expense in 
the thirty-third year of Victoria's. But for 
such efforts on the part of the more en- 
lightened and liberal of the clergy, thou- 
sands of children during that period would 
have grown up absolutely ignorant. Buta 
just and grateful recognition of this fact 
must not blind us to the great desirability 
of taking full advantage now of our improved 
public feeling on this matter. Education 
has now, by common consent, been madea 
national concern ; it is placed amongst our 
national objects of expenditure; we have 
gone beyond the wishes and the powers of 
the clergy, and no gratitude for the work 
that some of them did in the past can 
justify us in holding back the national 
advance in this matter to suit it to the 
outworn past. 

In the natural and undisturbed evolu- 
tion of national education, the deno- 
minational school will be gradually 
absorbed by the Board School. It is this 
process that has been hitherto going on. 
Year after year more and more of the 
denominational schools have been absorbed 
by School Boards, and, as regards those that 
remain, the voluntary contributions of the 
members of the sects have become less and 
less by comparison with the sums obtained 
from public funds. This latter process, 
indeed, the Government does not now pro- 
pose to check, but on the contrary to 
artificially accelerate it. But the normal and 
inevitable accompaniment of an increase in 
public aid is an increase in public control, 
and this it is intended to prevent. In fact, 
to prevent that is precisely the real pur- 
pose—the desire and intention to sointerfere 
is exactly the real reason for being—of the 
new Bill. Why are we asked to acquiesce in 
this violent disturbance of the normal 
process of development? Why is the 
fading and decaying denominational system 
of public education to be thus preserved 
and its temporary increase to be stimulated ? 
For all answer, Sir John Gorst tells us that 
a few School Boards have had foolish 
majorities and that the Education Depart- 
ment has too many forms to file ! 

But what is really meant, as we all know, 
is that the Church of England clergy desire 
to retain a preponderating influence for the 
Establishment in the education of the 
people, and that, finding the zeal or the 
means of the voluntary subscribers fail to 
secure that end, they claim from their 
friends, the present Government, State aid 
to the same end. Every detail of the Bill 
is carefully thought out to secure the object 
in view—to apply public funds to the 
support of institutions bearing a denomina- 
tional name and under denominational 
control. When ‘denominational”’ is said, 


Church of England is implied; for the 
various dissenting bodies have accepted the 
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GIVING THE OFFICIAL AND SOME BRANCH NEWS OF THE 
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_ The attention of readers is drawn to 
the fact that this Supplement is an 
addition to the usual size of the paper, 
so that the special news of this Society 
may be given without encroachment on 
the space of the ordinary issue. 


Members of the B. W.T.A. are informed 
that the cost of issuing this Supplement 
is heavy, and that it is expected that 

they will show their appreciation of it 

by sending orders for this and ensuing 
“third numbers.” Secretaries are 
supplied from the office (30, Maiden 
Lane, W.C.) at “trade price,” so that 
orders of two dozen come carriage free, 
and on large orders there is a profit to 
the Branch, if sold to Members at the 
proper price, id. per copy. 


B.W.T.A.OFFICIALNOTICES 


ORGANISING DEPARTMENT. 
NaTIONAL EXECUTIVE AT HAsTINGs. 


The National Executive Committee of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association met 
in Hastings last week. A series of meetings 
was held in connection with this visit. Services 
took place on Sunday in several places of 
worship, at which Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Miss 
Agnes Weston, Miss Agnes Slack, Mrs. Lamb, 
Mrs. Hotchkiss, Miss Mary Gorham, Miss Hood 
and others took part. A successful School of 
Methods was also held under the presidency of 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, assisted by Miss Helen 
Hood and friends. A reception was given by 
the officers and committee of the Hastings 
Branch to the members of the Executive 
Committee and friends, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Lile entertained a large party to luncheon 
at Devon House, St. Leonards. 

The public meeting, which was held in the 
Concert Hall, St. Leonards, was crowded. Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Agnes Weston 
addressed the meeting, both ladies receiving en- 
thusiastic ovations. The musical arrangements 
gave much satisfaction. Mrs. Kelly presided at 
the meeting. Mrs. Pearsall-Smith addressed a 
large gathering of the United Mothers’ Meeting 
in the Public Hall on Monday afternoon. The 
visit to Hastings was much enjoyed by the 
members of the Executive Committee. 

It is interesting to note that the Brighton and 
Hove Women’s Temperance Association recent]. 
decided to re-affiliate with the National Britis 
Women’s Temperance Association. The Brighton 
Association is doing splendid work for tempe- 
rance reform, and has many influential ladies 
connected with it. It is hoped that increased 
energy and usefulness will result from this 
reunion. HELEN Hoop. 


SCOTLAND. 
AnnuAL MEETING B.W.T.A. (S.C.U.) 

The annual spring conference of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association was held in 
Hamilton, beginning March 25th. The meetings 
throughout were enthusiastic and successful, 
and were attended by delegates from all parts 
of Scotland. The first of the series of meetings 
was held on Sunday evening in the Liberal Club 
Hall, when an eloquent evangelistic address 
was delivered by Mrs. McKinnon, Dumfries. 
On Monday evening a women’s meeting was 
held in St. John’s Grammar School, and was 
addressed by Mrs. M’Kinnon and others. Both 
meetings were well attended. On Tuesday 
afternoon the Finance Committee, Extension 
Committee and Scottish Executive of the 
B.W.T.A. met in the Council Chamber. 

A public meeting was held in the Town Hall 
on Tuesday evening. The hall was filled in 
every part with an enthusiastic and represen- 
tative audience. The Rev. Dr. Wallace presided, 
and amongst those on the platform were Rev. 
Dr. Whyte, Edinburgh; Rev. W. A. Walton, 
Paisley; Mrs. Blaikie, Edinburgh; Mrs. 
McKinnon, Dumfries; Mrs. J. Millar, Mrs. W. 
Millar, and Miss Wigham, Edinburgh; Mrs. 
Steele, Dundee; Miss Robertson, Ayr; Mrs. 
M’Nab, Perth; Miss White, Glasgow; Mrs. 
Wallace, Miss Fraser, Rev. Messrs. W. S. 
Thomson, J. R. Chrystal, G. Bell, and N. 
Fraser, Hamilton. The audience having sung 
the second Paraphrase, the Rev. W. S. Thomson 
engaged in prayer. 

After the chairman’s address, the Rev. Dr. 
Whyte spoke on ‘‘Some Planks in the Tem- 
perance Platform.’”’ He could not go over all 
the planks, but he supposed there were people, 
statesmen, and private individuals who took 
their position on this question on the grounds 
of economy. Now, economy was an ancient 
word, and meant good housekeeping. When 
they spoke of economy they were really talking 
Greek. He could believe that there were men 
and women who, from a sense of economy, had 
been largely led to take their stand in connection 
with this movement, because for one thing drink 
was a very dear commodity. Its ruinous price 
was against good housekeeping. It was not an 
absolute necessity of life, and when they saw 
that it was full of disaster, then they found 
that this question came up for consideration 
even on the ground of cost. It was not only 
disastrous to the family of the working man, 
but was equally so with regard to those of the 
middle classes. It was a costly business for the 
latter class to give a series of dinner parties 
with wines. Proceeding, he said the ministers 
of Scotland, when they compared what was 
being spent on drink with what was being given 
for missions, felt that it was out of all propor- 
tion, and he thought that had a great deal 
to do with the view taken by serious-minded 
people in regard to this great movement. The 
drink bill, no doubt, largely contributed to the 
Exchequer, but this he characterised as a scanda- 
lous way of filling up the Exchequer, and argued 
thatif this system were abolished, and he believed 
at no distant period this would be the case, the 
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things would be such as to make them look 
back in amazement at the financial folly of 
former years. 

Mrs. ikie, Edinburgh, was the next ¢ seer 
She said they were grieved and broken-hearted 
at the misery and wretchedness, poverty and 
crime, that was all around them, and the question 
was, what could they do? The remedy, if onl 
acted upon, was the simplest thing in the world, 
because ‘“‘there is a little public-house which 
everyone may close, and that is the little public- 
house just beneath your nose.” (Laughter and 
applause.) She looked to the young women to 
be the salvation of the land in this matter, if 
only they would become total abstainers and 
stick to it. They had a noble work before them. 
but if they fought in the right (spirit it could 
be done. 

The other speakers included Miss Robertson 
(Ayr), Mrs. McKinnon (Dumfries), and Mrs. 
Millar (Edinburgh). 

At the conference it was explained that though 
the membership was over 14,000 the funds of 
the Association were very small, and Mrs. 
McKinnon begged earnestly that each member 
would give only 1d. more to the central funds. 
In the report on the Scotch Inebriate Women’s 
Home, presented by Mrs. Lockhart, the need 
for some compulsion was shown by the fact 
that so many women’s friends applied for their 
admission, only to find that when it came to the 
point the women refused to enter. In 1891 the 
number of applications was 34, the admissions 
8; in 1892 the applications were 30, the 
admissions 12; in 1898 the applications were 
29, the admissions 7; in 1894 the applications 
were 380, the admissions 4; and in 1895 the 
applications were 42, and the admissions 5; so 
that, in these five years, out of 165 5 Laer 
only 36 women—less than one-fourth—availed 
themselves of this opportunity of possible 
reformation, and in 129 cases the desire of 
friends to place an inebriate under treatment 
has been frustrated. The home at present has 
nine patients under treatment, being three less 
than the total accommodation. Mrs. Black 
(Temperance Education), Mrs. Millar (Com- 
munion Wine), Mrs. Blaikie (Organisation), 
Miss Robertson (Native Races Liquor Traftic), 
Mrs. McPherson, Miss Wigham, and others 
addressed the conference. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

These meetings are being arranged as follows : 
—Saturday, May 30th, National Executive Com- 
mittee (not open to delegates); Sunday, May 
31st, Sunday services (arranged by Evangelistic 
department) ; Monday, June 1st, devotional day, 
11—5; Monday evening, public meeting, Queen’s 
Hall, Langham-place, W.; Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 2nd, 3rd and 4th, National 
Council, Westminster Chapel, James - street, 
Westminster, $.W. (delegates). These meetings 
are open to the public. Special seats will be 
provided for delegates. Wednesday evening, 
meeting of ‘ Y’s,” Westminster Chapel; Friday, 
June 5th, National Executive Committee (not 
open to delegates). 

The report, delegate forms, &c., have been 


money that would come to them from other | forwarded to all the branches, and we would 
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secretaries that they should be 
returned to the office (47 Victoria-street, ou 


GsgrtTrupe Hunt, Secretary. 


LITERATURE AND PRESS DEPARTMENT. 


Since last ber Miss Willard has under- 
taken the most arduous work in the Southern 
States of America, and although the winter 
months have been in making this 
Seal bees tour, w: ee a ibe much 

e, we are g to learn C) 
dred is well, and that the greatest success 
has attended her efforts everywhere. 

Mrs. Judge Merrick, a representative Southern 
lady, whose husband was a former Chief Justice 


of the State of Louisiana, and who was herself 


president of the W.C.T.U. for that State, said 
of Miss Willard, after her visit to New Orleans: 
“There are people who require a particular 
environment in order to make a favourable 


. Wi is still her 
charming self, and as bright and fascinating as 
over.” 


One remarkable result of Miss Willard’s tour 
in the South has been a steady demand for 
Temperance literature from e W.T.P.A., 
which has increased month by month. It 
would be impossible to gauge the extent of the 
effect of Miss Willard’s work, which is felt in 
every department of the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union; we are glad to 
have an op ity once again of welcoming 
her here, and feel sure her presence among us 
will serve to arouse fresh effort and enthusiasm 
in our work. 

The women of Halifax, Nova Scotia, have 
collected the sum of £445 12s. in aid of the 
sufferers in Armenia. A draft for this amount 
was sent to Lady H Somerset’s care, and 
has already been forwarded to Armenia. 

Since Miss Slack’s visit to Ireland the mem- 
bers of the Irish W.T.U. in Athlone have decided 
to affiliate to the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. They have had an increase 
of new members, and a helpful impetus has 
been given to the temperance work in the 
district. 

Mrs. Northam Fields has collected the sum 
of £17 15s., in order to secure the publication 
of the No. 8, or L.T.L. Manual, free of cost. 
The proceeds arising from its sale will now go 
direct to the Loyal Temperance Legion work 
’ in England. 

Sister Kathleen, who superintends the Birds’ 
Nest, which is the home for the children at 
Duxhurst, has written a little book descriptive 
of her work, which can be obtained from the 
Literature Department at Headquarters. After 
reading this feck: a member of Lady He 
Somerset’s household devised a plan by whisk 
she could personally help the cause of the 
children. Having purchased materials, after 
her daily duties were over, she cut out and 
made various garments and articles to sell, and 
the amount which she will realise when she has 
disposed of the same will be sufficient to send 
fifty children to the holiday home at Duxhurst 
for one week. 

We are all most anxious for the new coloured 
pictures of Duxhurst to have a wide sale. 
They have been greatly admired, and are really 
very cheap. All communications referring 
to this matter should be addressed to me at 
headquarters. Everyone can help in this work 
by showing the pictures to friends and trying 
to get orders. I shall be glad to pay a commis- 
sion on sales to anyone undertaking the work. 


Mary A. Warp Poote, 


Superintendent. 
47, Victoria-street, S.W. 


ee 
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EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT. 


We feel sure that all our metropolitan workers 
will be glad to hear that the Rev. F. B. Meyer 
(Christ Church, Westminster) has most kindly 
consented to take our next monthly prayer 
meeting on Wednesday, May 6th, 11 to 12, 47 
Victoria-street. Mr. Meyer will give a short 
Bible reading. Will all our secretaries kindly 
make this widely known ? 

Special prayer isasked for the Sunday Closing 
Bill. The second reading takes place on that 
date. We would also remind all our members, 
and especially our delegates to the Council in 
June, that the first day of our Council meetings 
has been set a as a devotional day of praise, 
prayer and spiritual instruction. 

e trust all our earnest workers from all 
parts of the kingdom will do their utmost to be 
present, that we may unitedly seek the wisdom 
and strength we shall so greatly need in all the 
deliberations of the week. 

The Devotional Meetings will be held in 
Westminster Town Hall (Large Hall) from 11 
to 5, Monday, June 1st. Lady Henry Somerset 
will (D.V.) preside. The full programme of list 
of s ers, &¢., will shortly be announced. 

Please book the date, Monday, June 1st, and 
keep it wholly free from all other engagements. 

The Prayer Meeting, May 6th, and the Devo- 
tional Day will be open to all. 

Bills of the Devotional Day for distribution 
can be obtained from the Evangelistic Depart- 
ment, Judde-place, Tonbridge. 

Mary C. GorHay, 
National Evangelistic Superintendent. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


As our financial year closes on April 80th we 
would ask all our secretaries and friends kindly 
to remember that all Branch and other sub- 
scriptions, donations, collections, affiliation fees, 
&c., must reach us on or before that date, in 
order to be entered in this year’s report. 

We very thankfully acknowledge most kind 
help from many of our branches, and especially 
a very liberal donation of £5 5s. from the 
Bristol Central Branch, per Miss M. M. Lury, 
and another of £8 8s. from the Ladywood 
Birmingham Branch, per Mrs. Hotchkiss. Any 
further help from branches or friends will be 
most thankfally and gratefully received.— Mary 
C. Gornam, National Treasurer. 


WORK AMONGST FAIRS DEPARTMENT. 


WILL you allow me an opportunity of sayin a 
word or two to our ers on behalf of our 
‘‘showmen” and their families? As a class 
they are now beginning to move out from their 
winter quarters, and to take to their wandering 
life upon the roads again. Much is being done 
in the present day by members of the B.W.T.A. 
and others to brighten their lives, and lift them 
to a higher level, with most satisfactory results, 
but a great deal yet remains to be done. There 
are many towns and districts where nothing has 
as yet been attempted. I have often heard 
showmen remark that one of the first things 
they ask on entering a town is whether any 
meeting is arranged for them, and they feel 
quite “lost’’ when they find there is nothing. 
May I suggest that the present is the most 
opportune moment to begin? Other work, as a 
rule, is growing lighter, but the summer is 
practically the only time when show people 
can be reached. Any information or help that Ican 


give is very gladly offered to those who would 
like to make a beginning, and I feel sure they 
will be both surprised and pleased at the result 


of their efforts. I also very urgently request 


that a few details of any work that has been 
carried on or newly started during the past | 


ear by branches or individual members of our 
B.W.T.A. may be sent to me at once in order 


annual council meetings. 
Epiti SEssIONs, 
National Superintendent. 
Park-road, Gloucester, April 11th, 1896. 


, Mr. Luffman presided. 


DUXHURST INEBRIATE HOME. 
IMPORTANT DECISION. 


=| Henry Somerset and Sarah Connell 
appl , at the Surrey Quarter Sessions, on April 
10th, before Mr. George Cave and other Magis- 
trates, for a licence to keep “‘ Duxhurst Village,” 
Horley and Charlwood, for the reception of 
habitual drunkards. A_ simi licence was 
ante for by Lady Henry Somerset and Lucy 

tzPatrick in respect of Hope House, Horley. 
Mr. Waddy and Mr. Grantham appeared in 
support of the application. Mr. Waddy said 
that the licence was applied for under the pro- 
visions of the Habitual Drunkards’ Act, 1879, 
in respect of certain premises which had been 
erected for the retreat of habitual drunkards. 
The first ato was in respect of Duxhurst 
Village, where there were six houses, each 
capable of accommodatin 
making thirty-six in all. he provisions of 
the Act ired that there should be a lady 
superintendent in charge of any retreat for 
which a licence was granted, and in the appli- 
cations the second signatory was the lady who 
would fill that position. In addition to the lady 
superintendent there would be a matron and 
also a sister in each of the six houses, who 
would look after the welfare of the inmates. 
The whole scheme had been carried out in a 
philanthropic spirit. The estate consisted of 
about one hundred and fifty acres, and it was 
proposed also to erect a hospital and a church 
there. Mr. Harold E. Moore, architect, said 
the rooms in all the houses at Duxhurst Village 
were large and roomy. The buildings were of 
wood, with felt and iron outside, an 
The roof was of thatch. 


pore to use hanging paraffin lamps and 


brackets for 
Chairman asked if Mr. Moore considered the 
ee safe in case of an outbreak of fire. Mr. 
oore said the Insurance Company had accepted 
an insurance of the premises and contents, 
which were insured at about £6,000. They were 
also having fire tanks put in different parts of 
the premises, and intended to organise a fire 
drill amongst the attendants. The premiums 
were 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. per cent. per annum. 
The paraffin would be stored in a detached 
wooden shed at the rear, which would always 
be kept locked. The Magistrates having retired 
to consider their decision, the Chairman said 
they had decided to grant a licence for Hope 
House, on condition that the second-floor rooms 
were not used, that the paraffin stores were kept 
locked, and in charge of a responsible person, 
and that a form of paraffin lamp be used to be 
approved by the surveyor. ith regard to 
Duxhurst Village, they had decided not to grant 
the licence on account of the great danger from 
fire. Mr. Waddy, however, could renew his 
application at another time. 


six patients, 


Signals between Branches of 
the 1.8.04... 


Yeovin Brancu.—We have held a four days’ 
Gospel temperance mission, under the con- 
ductorship of Rev. J. Dickerson. The 
attendances were good, but not so good as they 
should have been. Fifty-three signed the pledge, 
but many of these had signed before, but we 
have taken their names to try to get them to join 
some temperance society or the B.W.T.A. On 
Monday we had Rev. J. Stephenson, Wesleyan 
minister, in the chair, the only minister of the 
town who came near our meetings. Rev. A. 
Phillips, would have taken the chair on one 
evening, but was prevented by illness. On 
Tuesday Rev. Cleife, of Hardington, presided. 
On Tuesday, also, a special children’s service was 
held; Mr. Clothier presided. On Wednesday 


that I may draw up a short report for our | ae E. Pittard presided. On Thursday after- 


n President Mrs. Dimon presided; evening, 
The Yeovil White 
Ribbon Choir helped considerably, by turning 
up each evening in good numbers, filling the 
platform and singing white ribbon hymns and 


finished . 
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ieces. The secretary is very grateful to them 
be their help, also to Mrs. Stephenson, Mr. 
Barratt, Mr. Hudson, Miss Osborne, Messrs. 
Roberts, Phillips, Gregory, Dyer, Kemp, 
Clothier, Dimon, Burchell, &c., who so kindly 
assisted in many ways.—Netta Steel, hon. sec. 
——BasInesToxE Brancu.—On Monda evening, 
under the auspices of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, a social gathering was 
held in the Wesleyan schoolroom (which had 
been kindly lent for the ‘purpose). Invitations 
were issued to the laundry and factory girls 
with the intent to bring them under the 
influence of temperance work. About 120 
accepted the invitation. After grace had been 
sung a very substantial tea was served. A short 
entertainment was given, consisting of songs, 
recitations, and instrumental music, each item 
being loudly “i smart and now, the visitors 
being in good form, the real business of the 
evening commenced. Mrs. Lamb, of London, 
had been invited to speak to the girls, and she 
now came forward, and by her sweet, winnin 
rsuasiveness soon demonstrated from real 
sie that people were better in health and in 
taking i Alter he areos. Sad feria rere 
it. r the ress iorms were 
distributed, and many were Atted in, and it is 
also earnestly hoped that, after consideration, 
many others may be induced to join a Y 
branch of the B.W.T.A., which it is pro- 
to establish in this town.—Ada J. D. 
Adams (secretary).——Preston Branch _ held 
a drawing-room meeting in the Council Cham- 
ber, on February 26th, when Miss Gorham, 
of Tonbridge, explained the working and 
plans of the Inebriate Homes, Duxhurst, 
after which a collection was taken for the 
Kent Cottage, and given to Miss Gorham. In 
the evening a public bing Boas meeting was 
held, Miss Gorham La: de e principal speaker. 
There was a large attendance, and all were very 
much interested, several pledges taken, and 
ladies joined the association; one gentleman 


every other respec 
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the way in which the Suffrage question had 
been postponed. All that women are asking 
for is that those of them who pay rates, 
rent, and taxes should have a voice in the 
election of those who represent them in Par- 
liament.—Isabel H ill. —— SENNYBRIDGE.— 
This branch held their annual meeting on 
Monday, 9th inst., to elect officers for the 
ensuing year, and arrange plans to carry on 
their work for the future in al the departments, 
which are nearly as large, varied, and far- 

ing as the needs of humanity itself. All 
the retiring officers were re-elected—President, 
Mrs. W. S. Miller, Forest Lodge; vice-presi- 
dents, Miss A. Williams, Penpont ; Mrs. Rhys, 
The Manse, Devynock; Mrs. Williams, The 
Terrace, Devynock ; Mrs. Phillips, Castleddu ; 
hon. secretary, Miss James, The Terrace, Devyn- 
ock; treasurer, Miss Rees, Cefnmaescar. A 
large and efficient executive committee were 
voted on, and duly elected. Business—Count 
Union of Branches to be held in Brecon in hoe 
election of delegates thereto; the enfranchise- 
ment of women, so necessary for the good of 
all men, women, and animals; an extension of 
Woman’s Sianau; the “ Armenian ‘Circular ”— 
that poor, oppressed country for whom all hearts 
bleed and plead for redress, but no country goes 
to the rescue. Upon whom will the blame and 
shame lie ? On the noblest Christian country. May 
the Lord raise up some country to send relief.—— 
Wican Brancu.—The annual meeting of this 
branch was held March 16th. In the Methodist 


ade 


pelos over by Mrs. Jacques. The report 
aving been read, Mr. Jakeman, Day School 
Lecturer to the Lancashire and Cheshire Band 
of Hope Union, gave us a lantern exhibition, 
and this was greatly appreciated by the audience. 
March 18th a meeting was held at Newtown. 
Mr. Jakeman gave a lecture on “ Alcohol, its 
Nature and Effect.” The second meeting, held a 
week later, was a lantern entertainment; also 
March 25th Mr. Jakeman gave a similar lecture 
at Bach Hall. These meetings have been well 
attended, and we trust may the means of 
strengthening the cause in this town. The 
main object of Mr. Jakeman’s visit to 
Wigan was to give scientific Temperance 
lectures at the various day schools, includ- 
ing Protestant and Catholic.—A. K. Crook.—_— 
Bexuiiy.— A public tea was held in the 
Victoria Hall, Bexhill, under the auspices of 
the local branch of the B.W.T.A., of which Mrs. 
George Stewart (Sunny Bank) is the energetic 
and unwearying president. The tea, to which 
about 280 persons sat down, was provided in 
large part by the ladies of the conimittee. The 
subsequent entertainment included the exhibi- 
tion of a large number of dissolving views, b 
Mr. Ebenezer Kemp, of St. Leonards, which 
were very interesting, and afforded great satis- 
faction. The Rev. ieorge Stewart recited 
‘“‘ How Rubenstein played the piano,” and was 
heartily applauded for the effort. Miss Hewitt 
Bere several pianoforte solos at intervals, and 
iss Newnham gave a mandoline solo, Miss 
Stevens accompanying on the A ey At the 
close of the proceedings Mr. W. T. Mumford 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to those who 
had so kindly entertained them. Mrs. Geor 
Stewart, responding, said she hoped they would 
have another meeting like this soon. Several 
pledges were taken in the course of the evening. 
——KegicHizy.—On March 16th the annual 
tea and meeting of the Keighley branch of the 
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Temperance League, assisted by a goodly 
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A special class of ladies. 


B.W.T.A. were held in the Spencer-street school- 
room. About 90 partook of tea. Mrs. Smith, of 
Burnley, gave an address of much power and 
freshness, and was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. Much sympathy was felt for her in her 
recent bereavements. Miss Hoyle very ably 
Miss Woodrow two solos. 
were obtained to a petition in favour 
of Sunday closing.—Mrs. Eli th Rhodes, 
Hon. Sec.—WrexHam.—A most successful 
oS meeting was held here on Monday, 
arch 9th, when, in spite of inclement 
weather, there was a large audience. The 
Fog, 3P. of Wilinglon A imi 
.» JP. 0 . rley, 
at very earnest and interesting piliecaase 
were delivered by Mrs. Tomkinson and 
Canon Hicks, of Manchester.— Brrmine- 
HAM.—Ballet Girls’ Services.—A unique series 
of m has just been brought to a close 
at the Temperance Institute, Birmingham. 
The ballet and chorus ladies of the principal 
theatres were invited to attend social-religious 
services in the afternoon, preceded, through the 
kindness of friends, by an excellent tea, which 
was most heartily appreciated. The two first 
meetin were arranged by Mr. William Forbes, 
of London, and they have since been conducted 
by Mr. G. J. Hutson, secretary of the Midland | 
num of es and gentlemen.—— 
Barrow-1n-Furness Branch have just held a‘ 
week’s mission, conducted by Mrs. Smith, of | 
Burnley, from the 8th to 18th March inclusive. | 
The annual tea and meeting were held in the | 
Town Hall. on the 11th, when about 300 par. | 
took of tea.—PEnzance.—The annual tea and | 
meeting were held on February 25th, and went | 
off:most successfully. The annual rts were | 
read, and the officers, &c., gis ,» Mrs. R. 
Dale, the retiring president, being re-elected. 


Vocal and instrumental music varied the | 


! 


Pueboees, and addresses were given by Mrs. 
Kirso and Miss Hocking, also one by Dr. Mary 
Hall- Williams, M.D., Boston, who spoke briefly 
but forcibly on the evil effects of alcohol. The 
same speaker has lately kindly given five 
lectures on “The Medical Aspect of the 
Temperance Question,” which have, it is hoped, 
been of real service to the cause here.—— 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—We have during the 
month of March had an excellent short course 
of lectures given by Miss Lucy Taylor, of Sidcup, 
on alcohol—“‘ Alcohol and Digestion,” ‘ Alcohol 
and the Brain and Muscles.” Similar lectures 
have been given in several towns on Tyneside 
and in County Durham. Some towns have had 
single lectures, others courses of weekly lectures. 
Great interest has been excited, and we are 
pleased to have made so good a start this 
season in Sci. ‘Temp. Instruction. We can 
cordially recommend Miss Lucy Taylor to 
branches.—Cath. Richardson, hon. sec., of the 
Newcastle branch. (Superintendent for Sci. 
Temp. Instruction in the County Union).—— 
Victoria Docks aNnD SILVERTOWN.—This branch 
celebrated its first annivers by a series of 
four meetings on March 16th and 17th, one 
meeting being held at each of the churches 
connected with the branch, viz.:—Union Con- 

egational and Presbyterian Church, Tidal 

asin; Baptist and Presbyterian Churches, 
Silvertown. The meetings, which were well 
attended, weré addressed by Mrs. Oxley, Mrs. 
Griffiths, Mr. Woodward, Mrs. Walker and Miss 
C. J. Tinling. Pleasant social teas were held 
between the two pire 6 on each day. The 
secretary reported steady work and progress 
throughout.the year. Meetings were held 
monthly at each church in turn. The member- 
ship was now 108, 30 of these being first 
ledges. It was felt, too, that. the Ttarich 
ormed a growing bond of union between the 
churches. The officers for the year were 


| re-elected: Mrs. J. P. Muir as president; Mrs. 
McKee as treasurer; and Miss B. J. Foster as 
secretary. The meetings resulted in 12 new 


members, six being first pledges. — B. J. 
Foster, secretary. —— Doncaster. — Annual 


meeting afternoon of April 1st, the annual 
reports read, officers re-elected, short ad- 
dress by Miss May Yates, Superintendent of 
the W.W.C.T.U. Food Reform Department; 


after which tea was partaken of at the invita- 
tion of Mrs. E. H. Walker, president. In the 
evening a public meeting was held, also 


addressed by Miss May Yates, whose charming 
manner and practical instruction will not soon 
be forgotten, and which was listened to with the 
closest attention and interest, as she proved 
that the tendency to inebriety was continually 
the result of diseased conditions, following, in a 
large measure, from the use of injudicious or 
insufficient diet. Therefore a scientific know- 
ledge of the true nature and adaptation of 
f was necesssary. Five new members 
were added.—Annie E. Parker, secretary.—— 
WATERLOO AND BLUNDELLSANDS.—March 31st, 
the annual election of officers took place, Mrs. 
Prowse, the retiring president, in the chair. 
Elected—President, Mrs. Kirkman ; vice-presi 
dents, Mrs. Beakbane and Mrs. A. T. Davies; 
secretary, Mrs. Cox, and treasurer, Miss Jones 
ie peeeey were re-elected, and Mrs. Eldridge 
| literature superintendent. The committee was 
| constituted as follows—Mesdames Parker, Hen- 
| derson, Livesey, Yates, and Misses B. Cripps, 
Beakbane and Ashworth. A vote of thanks to 
| Mrs. Prowse for her services during the six 
‘years she has occupied the pemeoury was 
‘unanimously passed. On 17th March, Mrs. 
_'Tomkinson, president Chester Branch, addressed 
: a meeting at Mrs. Vey’s, Blundellsands, on the 
| subject of ‘‘ Moderate Drinking,” Rev. C. de B. 
| Winslow presided. Collection on behalf of 
Duxhurst realised £2 3s. 6d. 
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School Board system, and, while they keep 
up some of their more successful schools, 
they have no extreme anxiety to avoid the 
absorption of their work by degrees in the 
School Board system. The Roman 
Catholics, of course, are even more anxious 
than the Church for this new measure ; and 
no doubt the Government has quietly con- 
sidered the certainty that the Irish members, 
governed in all things by their priests, will 
compensate for the possible defection of a 
few Ministerial members representing 
popular constituencies. But the Roman 
Catholics alone would have vainly asked 
for this measure; it is given to the Church 
of England. 

Here, then, are definite principles at 
stake: whether the public shall or shall 
not ‘directly control the expenditure of 
public money,and whether hencefotrh the 
direction of the character of the people's 
education shall be sectarian or unsectarian ? 
These are the points at issue; and when 
they are fully grasped the importance of 
the crisis can be seen. No animosity 
towards the Church need be presupposed 
to justify the belief that these proposals 
will prove to be most unpopular. The 
English are a proud nation, and priestly 
domination is the form of class government 
that is most disliked. That the establish- 
ment of that government over elementary 
education is the necessary and the designed 
result of the provisions of the Bill is most 
manifest. It is useless to argue the point 
now ; it is easily made clear by a considera- 
tion of the Bill, and will readily and rapidly 
be perceived to be so by the people. 


Sir John Gorst does, indeed, attempt to 
justify giving this extra State aid to the 
keeping up of the naturally decaying 
“voluntary ’’ system by saying that to 
replace the school buildings of the denomi- 
nations would cost the country twenty 
millions. But, of course, the notion of 
replacing them would never enter anybody's 
head. What has happened in the past is 
what would naturally happen in the future 
—the denominational buildings that the 
subscribers no longer cared to support from 
their own pockets would be handed over to 
the School Boards, and would thus continue 
to be used as elementary schools till their 
usefulness expired. So the appeal to our 
economical instincts as a means of making 
us reconcile ourselves to the new plan can 
hardly succeed. 


Nor will, probably, more be gained by 
the singular idea of allowing each little 
group of denominational parents to have a 
religious teacher of their own way of think- 
ing to come to the day school and teach 
that particular little coterie of children the 
special dogmas of their own denomination. 
The practical difficulties in the way of 
parents outside the large towns carrying 
this grim joke into effect will be so great 
that it will be perceived to be in working 
only another way of increasing the power of 
the Church clergy in the education of all 
children. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Just as there are times in individual, so there 
are in national, life when troubles appear to 
accumulate beyond what can be borne; and 
yet day after day more is heaped on the already 
over-strained powers. The outbreak of the 
Cape natives in force may require great efforts 
from England, and the Nile Expedition—though 
the Government expect us to take the necessity 
for it on trust—is very likely to result in serious 
loss and international mischief. 


Mr. Channing has undertaken to move the 
rejection of the Government Education Bill. 
It is no discourtesy to him to observe that this 
duty ought to have been undertaken by a 
member of the late Liberal Cabinet. 

* *  * 


An appeal is issued by the Women’s Employ- 
ment Defence Association to all those practically 
acquainted with working-class life to assist them 
in ascertaining whether the new restrictions on 
women’s labour imposed by the Factory Act 
(1895) are benefiting working women or the 
reverse. Ina recently-issued leaflet they warn 
the public against supposing that diminished 
employment for women is the one and only evil 
that can follow restrictive legislation. The evil 
may show itself in a woman having to work for 
lower wages than before, to toil with greater 
intensity during the hours of employment than 
before, or even having to work under conditions 
which preclude her from gratifying legitimate 
tastes, from performing ordinary duties, from 
adding to her earnings in many small ways, and 
generally from getting on in the world. Tabular 
forms for recording the facts ascertained can be 
obtained from the hon. sec., Miss Ada Heather- 
Bigg, 14, Radnor-place, Hyde Park. 

ee ee 


The code for 1896 issued by the Education 
Department on March 19th contains one altera- 
tion at least which is of importance to women. 
In the past all teachers have had to sit for the 
Government certificate, and were not qualified 
till they possessed it, though certain modi- 
fications as to time of service, kc., were made 
for those who held University degrees. But 
this year the following further development is 
made: ‘ Graduates, or persons who are qualified 
by examination to be graduates, in arts or 
science, of any University in the United King- 
dom, may be recognised as certificated teachers, 
provided that they hold a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in the theory and practice of teaching 
issued by a university or collegiate body and 
recognised by the Department.” This at once 
throws open to many women most excellent 
opportunities of entering on work which, though 
trying, is well paid, useful, and, above all, 
secure. 


Mrs. Hilton, wife of Mr. John Hilton, died at 
her residence, Shore House, South Hackney, on 
Thursday morning, aged 75 years. Mrs. Hilton 
had been for many years engaged in philan- 
thropic work, and was widely known in con- 
nection with the Créche (to take care during the 
day of little babies whose mothers have to go 
out to work), which she founded 25 years ago. 
She was a member of the Society of Friends 
and a Temperance woman. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, author of 
‘‘The Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family” and other well-known works, died 
last week at her residence, Combe Edge, 
Hampstead, London. She came of an old 


Devonshire family, and was brought up in an 
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ancient manor house near Tavistock, which 
town her father, Mr. John Rundle, represented 
for nine years in Parliament. She was born in 
January, 1828, at Tavistock, and began writing 
when she was 22. Her first book was a trans- 
lation from Neander, “ Light in Dark Places: 
Memorials of Christian Life in the Middle Ages.” 
In 1851 she married Mr. Andrew Paton Charles, 
a brother of the present Mr. Justice Charles, 
who died in 1868. Mrs. Charles was a woman 
of considerable learning as well as of deep 
religious feeling. In 1864 she published 
‘“‘Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 
This book was reviewed in the Times with warm 
eulogium, and it achieved at once great popular 
success, which has continued to the present day. 
In America the book was extensively pirated. 
Her “Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan,” 1865, 
was also widely read. 
*% Bd me 

The funds of that useful association, the 
Factory Helpers’ Union, ought to be substan- 
tially increased by the sale of work held on 
Friday at Stafford House. The Union is con- 
nected with the Young Women’s Christian 
Association ; but it reaches a rougher class of 
girls, and its clubs, many of which are very 
successful, are patronised by the girls in fac- 
tories who have hitherto been the despair of 
philanthropic ladies. One of the stalls was 
entirely filled with work done by the girls 
themselves. : 

The East Anglian Daily Times reports that 
at the Vestry meeting at Ramsey, near Harwich, 
the Vicar, the Rev. W. Hurst, nominated Mrs. 
Isabella Saxby, wife of a farm labourer, as his 
churchwarden. 

Mr. Balfour has announced the names of 
twenty-three out of the twenty-four members 
of the new Royal Commission on the Licensing 
Laws, and the terms of the reference given to 
them, as follows:—To inquire into the opera- 
tion and administration of the laws relating to 
the sale of intoxicating liquor, and to examine 
and report on the proposals which may be made 
for amending the aforesaid laws in the public 
interest, due regard being had to the rights of 
individuals. The twenty-three Commissioners 
whose names I am at liberty to announce, in 
alphabetical order, with the exception of the 
chairman, are as follows :—Chairman, Lord 
Peel, late Speaker of this House—(cheers)—Mr, 
W. Allen, M.P., Mr. W. S. Caine, Sir C. Cameron, 
Rev. Canon Dickinson, Mr. Alex. Gordon, Mr. 
Wm. Graham, Mr. Grinling, Sir W. Houlds- 
worth, M.P., Sir F. Seager Hunt, M.P., Mr. 
Hyslop, the Earl of Jersey, Mr. Andrew John- 
ston, the Bishop of London, Mr. Money Wigram, 
M.P., Mr. H. Roberts, M.P., Mr. Riley Smith, 
Mr. C. Walker, Sir Algernon West, Mr. J. L. 
Wharton, M.P., Mr. Whittaker, M.P., Mr. 8. 
Young, M.P., and Mr. Younger. 

* * Nd 

And why is the twenty-fourth member not 
yet named? I am informed that it is because 
an effort is being put forth to have Lady Henry 
Somerset nominated on the Commission. There 
is a precedent for this in the serving of Lady 
Frederick Cavendish and Dr. Sophie Bryant on 
the Royal Commission on Secondary Education. 

* * * 

Miss Willard, in a recent speech delivered at 
New Orleans, said: ‘‘ I remember, when teach 
ing the infant class in our little church at home, 
the boys and girls came there, their baby faces 
like open blossoms; the boys were as anxious 
for anything good as the girls. When I took a 
higher class there were fewer boys, and when I 
was promoted to be teacher of the Bible-class 
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there were many tall, stately girls, but fewer | 


young men; and when they knelt at the com- 
munion altar the girls were there, but the 
young men fell still further away. So many 
more girls than boys hold to their pure youthful 
ideals. It isn’t that the boys want to take to 
evil ways; it is the evil that takes to them. 
Prevention—that is the remedy. So many 
boys are walking interrogation points; the 
brighter the mind the more inquiring they are. 
In the great world which they must enter they 
will find that innocence is like a rope of sand, 
bat virtue is like a Damascus blade.” _ 
* ao 

In connection with such observations we have, 
however, to remember that to men not quite 
moral themselves the goodness of women is an 
argument against giving them political power 
or social authority. Such men do not_want to 
be made as good as women—not they ! 

* . »& 

A law systematically disobeyed, with occa- 
sional shocking consequences, is that forbidding 
female servants to clean the outside of windows. 
Here is a cutting from the Shields Daily News 
of March 25th :-— 


‘‘Last evening, Mr. Theo. Hoyle, coroner, 
held an inquest at 87 J pesairlaad, Newcastle, 
respecting the death of Mary Kirkland, adomestic 
servant, 15 years of i who died from injuries 
received through falling from a window on 
Tuesday evening. John Mack Anderson stated 
that the Sntexecd resided with him, as a domestic 
servant, at 87 Jesmond-road. About 5.80 on 
Tuesday evening he was sitting in the kitchen, 
when he heard a thud, and, proceeding to the 
back yard, he found the girl lying in an uncon- 
scious state. Dr. Lyle was summoned at once, 
and on examining the girl found that she had 
sustained a fracture of the skull. Witness after- 
wards found the so place a story 
partly open, and a washleather lying near. 
About 10.55 the same night the girl died. The 
jury returned a verdict that death had resulted 
Heil deceased having fallen from a window, 
which she was cleaning, into the yard below.” 
Fs %* * 


No mistress of a house allows her servant to 
clean outside the windows without qualms of 
conscience; but, as the builders continue to 
make the houses with windows that will not 
turn inside for cleaning, what are they to do? 
Thousands of homes cannot afford to employ a 
man with a ladder to come and wash the upper 
windows every fortnight. There are simple and 
cheap enough means of fixing window-frames 
to turn into the room; and many of the alte- 
rations that landlords are compelled by sanitary 
authorities to make are of less value than it 
would be to have all upper windows thus con- 

- structed. 


The company for selling liquor on the 
Gothenburg system at Bergen had a narrow 
escape last week. This town, with its 60,000 
inhabitants, is the second town of Norway; 
14,172 voted against the company, 14,590 voted 
for it, or did not vote. Non-voters are reckoned 
as though they vote yes. The agitation was 
very animated. In Christiania, where there was 
no contest, the company recently distributed 
£28,000 as its net profits from the sale of 
liquor for the year 1895. The town got 
£6,000, three parks £500, a fountain fund 
£500 (mow in all £1,800), a fund for park 
music £800, Children’s Asylums £1,500, 
the Museum for Artistic Industry £900, the 
National Theatre for its new building £2,700 
(sixth donation), the National Theatre for other 
purposes £600, the Workmen’s Academy £500, 
the Salvation Army £800, several hospitals 


A NICE DINNER. 
: By M. W. 


Entrée. 
Filets de Boeuf aux Carottes. 
Joint. 

Roast Ducks, Ap le Sauce. 
Potato, Cauliflower. 
Sweets. 

Fig Pudding, New Milk Jelly. 


Tomato Soup.—Cut all the meat in neat pieces 
and lay them on one side (as they are required 
for the entrée), from the bones of the joint 
that has been used the day before; stew the 
bones in about two quarts of water for about 
four or five hours; strain the liquid, and 
the stock is ready for use. Put the stock 
in a pan and add one cupful of tapioca, 


| 
£2,000, &e. three or four tomatoes, either fresh or tinned, 


* * *€ 

A ‘Members’ Conference’’ of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association will extend from 
Thursday, the 28rd of April, to Sunday, the 
26th, and will be held in the Morley Halls, 
Regent-street, London. The excellent work 
that the Association is doing is widely known; 
the programme for the Conference gives some 
very interesting subjects for discussion. Selected 
papers will be given by members, and the occa- 
sion promises to be one of helpful intercourse. 
The Countess of Chichester, Lord Kinnaird, 
Lady Overtoun, and others, will preside at the 
various meetings. The annual meeting of the 
supporters and members will take place in 


Exeter Hall, on Thursday evening, April 28rd, | 


Lord Kinnaird presiding. A number of dis- 
tinguished speakers have been announced ,to | 
take part. 


a few pieces of crust, a small onion, pepper and 
salt according to taste. Add also one tea- 
spoonful of mushroom ketchup. Boi} quietl 
for one hour and a-half, and then strain ti 
quite clear. A drop of vinegar is a great 
improvement, and a few lumps of sugar. 
N.B.—Some cream or milk and 1 oz. of butter 
may be added if a richer soup is required ; but 
for ordinary soup it is rich enough, and very 
good as described above. Prices : Tomatoes, 
8d.; tapioca and flavorings, 1d. Total cost: 4d. 
FILueTeD Puatce.—Order about 2 lbs. of 
plaice to be filleted at your fish shop. Accord- 
ing to the size of the fish there will be four or 
eight pieces. If only four they will be large- 
sized ones, and may each be cut in half. Let 
them be wiped very dry, dipped in an egg 
(which has previously been beaten) and then in 
bread crumbs, and fried in boiling fat. Trim 
the dish with parsley and lemon cut in pretty 
slices, and serve with white sauce. WHITE 
Saucre.—Mix two table-spoonfuls of flour with 
a little milk till quite smooth. Add gradually, 


Mrs. Pearsall Smith writes with reference to | beating all the time to avoid lunyps, a pint of 


Mrs. Hauser, whose address will be found in 
our advertising columns :—‘ Mrs. J. G. Hauser, 
for fifteen years a missionary in India, and 
while there the president of the Woman's 


Temperance Association that is affiliated to the | 
World’s W.C.T.U., is in London prepared to | 


give illustrated lectures on India, with the 
introduction of native costumes amd other 
features of interest. Mrs. Hauser is a lady of 
intelligence and culture, and her lectures are 
full of interest and instruction, and receive the 
highest appreciation and commendation wher- 


milk. Put the mixture into a pan with 1 oz. 
butter, and bring slowly to the boil, stirring 
carefully with wooden spoon. Let three parts 
of this be flavoured with pepper and salt; two 
| parts, thus flavoured, tobe served with the fish; 
and the third part to be poured over the cauli- 
flower. The fourth part is now to be flavoured 
with essence of ratafia and sugar, and served 
with the fig pudding, if sauce is required with 
the pudding. Prices: Fish, 10d.; egg, 1d.; 
bread crumbs, parsley, lemon and flour, 2d. ; 
| milk, 2d. Total cost: 1s. 8d. 

Fivets DE Beur aux CarotTes.—Supposing 
that yesterday’s joint has been beef, and the 
bones have been used for soup. Take the 


ever they are delivered.” 
« * & 


Mrs. Ward Poole’s very effective advertisement 
of the three pretty pictures of the Duxhurst Home 


slices which have been neatly cut, as described 
| above, and steam them, with a little gravy or 
ieee between two plates on top of the soup 
pan, or in a pan such as custard is made in. 


will show our readers to a small extent how very | Such a pan consists of an ordinary pan con- 
taining boiling water, and a china pan which 
(Continued on page 252.) 


charming the coloured pictures are. They are 
excellently reproduced from water-colours. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


RSE 


etiotioinedie Siwiods 


MELLIN’S ART COMPETITION. 


Total walue of Prizes—about £1,000. 


Open Competition for Paintings in Oil and Water Colors. Prizes for Amateurs in Oil and Water Colors. Selling Prizes 
for Oil and Water Colors. Over Two Hundred Prizes, Go!d and Silver—for Young People under the age of 18. 
1 


Five Hundred Prizes for Children under the age of 12 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Open 


Competition, 


Class for Amateurs. 


For full particulars of the Competition, apply to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Peckham, Londcn, 8.E.; enclosing 
1d. stamped addressed envelope and post card unaddressed. All Letters will be attended to in Rotation, ard 


must refer solely to the Competition, the outside of the envelope to be marked, in the left hand corner, ‘‘ Art Competition.” 
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WHY WE GIVE THE SAMPLES. 


In offering the reader a Free Dainty Sample Tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, we do so because its merits justify it—because it is 
the best of Cocoas, and much more. We do not hesitate to say, 
and the evidence in our book confirms our assertion, that a food 
beverage possessing the nutrient and restorative powers and 
vitalising properties of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has hitherto 
simply been non-existent. 


‘SCIENTIFIC MEN TELL US 


that, in the course of time, essences of food contained in an ounce 
box, when treated with heat and hot water, will furnish an ample, 
tifying, and satisfying meal, sufficient for an average family. 
. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa does not claim to go so far as this—but 
it does undoubtedly go part of the way in individual cases. 


THE WONDERFUL AFRICAN KOLA NUT 


which it contains has concentrated powers 
of nutriment hitherto undreamt of. It 
imparts to you, in Dr. Tibbles’ Yi- 
Cocoa, stamina and staying powers. It 
gives you power of endurance to undergo 
greater physical exertion and fatigue. It 
exhilarates you,and enables you to compass 

eater mental effort. It enables you to 

© more and better work in less time, and 
to accomplish athletic and muscular 
feats hitherto beyond your powers. It 
gre to you a cheeriness of heart, and 

nishes depression and low spirits by dis- 
persing ‘the cobwebs of the brain,’ thus 
permitting of greater intellectual force and 
exertion. It gives to you greater capacity 
for happiness and enjoyment, and will so 
enhance the bright side of life that ‘‘No 
hope so bright but that it is the begin- 
ning of its own fulfilment.” We can truthfully say that Dr. 
Tibbles’ Yi-Cocoa 


18 A MOST VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not a tax on the digestive powers, 
quite otherwise, it aids them. Its value, therefore, to nervous 
women, delicate children, weak dyspeptics, and emaciated invalids 
it is hard to overstate. Its restorative properties are on a par with 
its vitalising powers—both great, both beneficent, both natural. It 
has the refreshing properties of fine tea, the nourishment of the best 
cocoas, and a tonic and recuperative force possessed by neither. 
Its various powers are so delicately blent together that they assist 
and develop each other. 


“THE LANCET” SAYS:— 

‘ V1-Cocoa must be assigned a place in the front ranks of really 
valuable foods, since it is the embodiment of the numerous principles 
contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, and Cocoa of distinct 
value as a restorative and stimulating food.” 


“THE MACAZINE OF MEDICINE” SAYS :— 

“© Dr. Trpsies’ V1-Cocoa contains something of the active princi- 
ples of Hops, as well as so distinct a proportion of fine Malt, that its 
diastatic powers are not difficult to demonstrate. 

‘¢This alone renders V1-Cocoa an especially suitable beverage 
for invalids and children generally, and especially for dyspeptic 
persons.”’ 


““THE COURT CIRCULAR” SAYS :— 
‘“‘ The question will be asked, ‘Is it palatable?’ The answer ie, 
It is more than palatable, it is absolutely Delicious.” 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


HOW TO OBTAIN 


COLOUR AND COMELINESS. 


If you are Pale you Lack Good Health. 
Pale persons have less power to resist disease than those with 


plenty of natural colour in the cheeks. Pale persons are constitu- 
tionally weaker. 

If you wish to have rosy cheeks, good nerves, and greater strength, 
you can have your desire. 

And the path is easy and pleasant. 

Paleness and pallor is all a matter of the red globules of your 
blood. If they are deficient in quality and quantity, you grow paler 
and weaker. 

These tiny red globules are to be numbered by millions. They 
are minute reservoirs of nutriment and strength which they impart 
to the nerves, the muscles, and tissues of the body. 

They also give colour to the blood and also to the chee ks. 
re ae essential nourishment will vitalice the red globules of the 

ood. 

Then the roses return to your cheeks, and your nerves are tuned 
to a firmer chord. 

Herein lies the great value of Dr. Trrsizs’ Vi-Cocca. It is a 
food beverage of the most concentrated vitalising nourishment yet 
known. By the help of an Extractof Malt it is partially predigested, 
and does not therefore tax your digestion, but rather aide in the 
digestion of other foods. Inits power cf imparting vigour and vitality 
to women whoare paleand jaded it has norival. It is not a medicine. 
but eseential restorative nourishment. 


An Appreciation. 
YVI-COCOA nerves men for the strife, the battle and the strees of life. 
VI-COCOA strengthens those who toil, in mi]l or mine, on sea or soil. 


YVI-COCOA soothes the old man’s pains, and pours a summer through 
his veins. 


satoces woos the angel sleep, and makes the heart calm music 

eep. 

VI-COCOA puts despair to flight, routing the spectres of the night. 

VI-COCOA makes the people strong, turning their wailing into song. 
. Dedicated to Dr. Tibbles. 


FREE 


DR. TIBBLES’ YI-COCOA, LTD., SUFFOLK 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets, and 
9d. and 1/6 Tins. Of a// Chemists, Grocers, & Stores. 


A Dainty Sample Tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Yi-Cocoa, with Pamphlet, will be 
sent FREE, AND POST PAID on application, IF WHIN WRITING YOU NAME 


THE ‘‘ WOMAN'S SIGNAL.” Address— 


HOUSE, CANNON; STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


eamed, w treated this as 
Fredy and is. as digestible as if freshly cut 
the joint. The same method of treatment 
applies to any meat a pace Well wash and 
boil some carrots. ey may be boiled in the 


soup, and will thus give an 
to cg: bong save having so many pans on 


the stroiig flavour, and scald eight sage leaves 
ose onions and sage leaves 

very fine. Mix with them 5 ozs. bread 
crumbs, seasoned with pepper and salt, and 
a of butter. Poratozs.—After boiling 
them through a sieve and heap them =p in 

e curls in a dish. CAULIFLOWER should be 
served with white sauce poured over it. APPLE 
Sauce.—Pare, core and cut into slices six apples. 
Put them in a saucepan with sufficient water to 
moisten and prevent them from burning. Boil 
until sufficiently tender to pole. Then beat up 
and put sugar to taste. N.B.—If the fire ac- 
commodation is limited, the sauce and soup may 
be done in stew mugs in the oven. Prices: Two 
ducks, 6s.; seasoning, 2d.; cauliflower, 4d.; 
4d.; apple sauce, 4d. Cost: 7s. 2d 

Fie Puppme.—Put } Ib. figs in the oven and 
stew quarter of an hour with a little milk. Then 
chop the figs and }Ib. suet very finely. Mix 
together with }1b. bread crumbs, 6 ozs. brown 
sugar, a little nutmeg and 2 ozs. flour. Stir all 
together and add an e well beaten. Press the 
whole; into a buttered mould. Boil not less 
than ———. perk lar Phe veto sauce 
as. prefe vices: Fi ae 1d. ; suet, 

; milk and flour, 2d. Cost: Po ge: 

New Mrx Jetty.—Place a pint of milk, to 
which has been added a mful of essence 
of rennet, one or two drops 0 cochineal and one 
teaspoonful of sugar, in a gy or silver entrée 
dish somewhere near the fire, or on the top of a 
moderately cool oven, where it will get a very 
gentle heat. It will soon set into a s jelly: and 
when cold is ready for use. Prices: Milk, sugar 
‘and rennet, 24d. 


= ar yf 
DELICIOUS. — 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. 
DR. GORDON STABLES, 


DON 8 SPL PORAPAIN A). =B4LT PINTS. 2id- 
ieee CO] (1 1 1/15 eae 


WHOLESOME. a 


Highly prized by all. 
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WHAT. TO WEAR. 


58, SEYMOUR-STREET’ hag @,very invi as 
when viewed from the outside, peg vietor 
cannot fail to be 
rooms within, of interesting. models in 
various stages of completion. pas 

‘“‘ And what are they wearing in Paris, Mrs. 
Hallett ?”’ I ask, having called to see the clever 

er on her return from the ga; 

‘“‘ Very large ruffles round their necks,” says 
Mrs. Hallett, “ and very large hats, tilted over 
their eyes. Sleeves are certainly getting 
smaller, but the skirts are still very There 
is more variety in the costume over there than 
here. French women don’t adopt a mode unless 
it suits them. Everyone in London seems to 
be wearing a full basque, but in Paris these are 
only seen on very slight figures, to which they 
are most becoming.” 

“ What takes the place of the ‘ripple’ basque 
in Paris?’ I ask. 

“A band and buckle,” replies Mrs. Hallett. 
“The band is made out of a twist of black satin 
ribbon, and i in place by a long silver buckle 
at the left hand side. Basques are very popular, 
however, and many of the oe are 
made with little coat-tails at the , even if 
the front is plain. There is rather a fancy for 
black and white thread checks in Paris just 
now. Here is a dress I brought over with me; 
don’t you think it looks rather nice ? a 

“Very neat and pretty,” I rejoin, “ and highly 
suggestive of spring. What is the material ?” 

“Tt is a kind of tweed,” says Mrs. Hallett, 
“figured with the black and white thread 
check I told you of. The skirt is B genes 

lain, but the ice has the cascaded revers, 
ice which there is a perfect mania in Paris at 
present, and a full waistcoat and collar of dark 
silk, which gives it a very smart effect. 

o, that is not expensive. I could make a 
dress like that for 


tined for?” I ask, turning 
direction of a violet cloth skirt with a very 
elaborate bodice of violet and white checked | 
silk. “It looks as if it were going to a} 
wedding!” 

“That is exactly what it is intended for,” 
says Mrs. Hallett, ‘and I think it will look 
very nice. The bodice is made like a model I 
brought-from Paris; you see it has got the 
cascaded revers, and the twisted band of black 


\ 
| 


luxury. —_—— ! 
'§. CHIVERS & SONS, ,, Perseus | HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. | | 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG 
MANGES—2d. and 3d. ets and 6d. boxes— 
two more delicious an stible additions to 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 
adding milk and boiling. 


DTT 


CHIVERS’ FIRSt PRIZE JAMS. — The 
pettee Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
(1895) says: ‘‘ Mi . Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
.. is now own throughout the country 
for the excellenee.of its manufactures.” 


| 


UMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT 


c. R. HALLETT, 
0 LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, | 
courRT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. | 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. | 
| 


88, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, ' 
London, W. 


eased with the dainty show- | 


our guineas and a half.” | 
“And what is this smart-looking affair des- ; 
my gaze in the; I make serge knickers at 


Arai, 16, 1996, 


| satin finished off with a fancy gilt buckle. 


Here is evening whic 


Tt’ is intended for a 


charming little made of light bl i 
with shotklerpraps ofjiak ose, 0 
‘* Another idea aris is the new sequined 


satin,” resumes the milliner. ‘Look at this 
black satin brocaded with small floral sprays, 
with black — sewn on at different of 
the pattern. ill it not be effective when the 
sun shines on it ? and it would also look charm. 
ing at night. It is just the kind of dress which 
one could utilise for day and evening wear. I 


should certainly advise its — made with tw: 
bodices. The high bodice should have epeuleties 
and ruffle of black lace and a quantity of white 
frilling down the front. The evening bodice 
re Pieri ae Mlk large jet butterflies, or 
velve ws wn paste 

Mi vone asta good i. 
“Your husband does a deal of ladies’ 
ee does ah not ?”’ I ask. — 
: yes,” replies Mrs. Hallett; “he is a 
ladies’ tailor, and though I say it who ought 
not, his jackets are a wonderful fit! He is 
always very busy with cycling costumes, which 
he makes for four guineas. He has invent a 
patent strap to xa down the skirt whilst 
cycling. There is a loop of elastic to put the 
foot into, and this answers the purpose very 
effectually. Here is a costume which is to be 
used for both cycling and visiting—rather a 
difficult thing to arrange. The material is 
covert-coating in a pretty shade of green, the 
coat is finished off with square pockets on the 
hips and opened over a w t of tan suede, 
or the pretty blouse of tan-coloured silk will 
be worn underneath the jacket. I forgot to 
tell you that I have a speciality for silk 
petticoats and knickers—the latter garments 
are becoming extremely popular and are 
much less fatiguing than a quantity of skirts. 
-a-guinea, and 
face-cloth ones for 11s. 6d. I also make cloth 
leg i at 6s. 6d., and these are very nice in 
cold weather, or for ladies who go in for 


| mountain-climbing.” 


I bade adieu to Mrs. Hallett, and thought 
that it was a decidedly hopeful sign to find a 
dressmaker on the side of good sense and reform, 
and able to consider dress from both hygienic 
and artistic sides. CHIFFON. 


> 
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I vozen “ROTHESAY. 
260,000 Pansies and Yiolas. 


One dozen of either, named varieties, for, 
2/6, post free. 


DOBBIE & CO., ‘Sflorists to the Mucen 


RO :. HESAY. 


STUART & MEIN’S 


SWEET PEAS, 
sow Now OUTSIDE... 


To Ladies who appreciate flowers that will last a long 
time in water, that give a delicious fragrance, that are easily 
grown, that require no looking after, we recommend our 


SCOTCH GROWN SWEET PEAS. .. 


| We have four shades in white, eighteen in pink, fivesin 


s, five in blue, and four in crimson. These we 
supply in packets, separate shades, 24 for 7/6, 18 for 
and 12 for Bi poet paid: They nee cnatiy | eb any — 
situation and fairly rich garden soil being all. ey require. Our 
AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE 
which was recently so kindly and graciously commended in 
the Editorial columns of the Woman's SienaL, contains full 


iculars of the different shades,and may be bad gragis 
Per pout free, on mentioning the Woman's Sienat to : 


STUART & MEIN, KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


ee ae 


3 
MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Bpecialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 


prince colours, five in mauve shades, fourteen in 
shade i : 
’ 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucre Heaton ARMSTRONG. 


Author of ‘Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“* Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST. 
(Receiving a Delegate.) 


Ons form of hospitality presents peculiar difficul- 
ties to the hostess (alibon h it has also a special 
interest of its own), and that is the reception of 
a delegate from some society in which the 
hostess is interested, a person whom she has 
never seen before and may possibly never see 
again. The unity of interests will probably 
overcome any idea of shyness when once the 
meeting is effected, but the hostess may be 
genre for feeling a certain amount of anxiety 

forehand, as it is no easy thing to entertain a 
total stranger of whose likes and dislikes she is 
absolutely ignorant. 

When a delegate from some large association 
is coming to lecture in some country place, it is 
the business of the local secretary to try and 
find her some suitable accommodation for the 
night. He not infrequently has a few people on 
his list who will be willing and able to assist 
him in _, this bla ad who are sufficiently 
well off to be able to entertain the visitor com- 
fortably, and without any inconvenience to 
themselves. The secretary goes to one or other 
of these friends, directly the date of the lecture 
is fixed, and asks the lady of the house whether 
it will be convenient to her to act as hostess for 
the occasion. On obtaining her consent he 
writes at once to the lecturer, telling her that he 
has arranged for her to be put up by Mrs. 
So-and so (whose letter he encloses), and that 
he hopes this plan will meet with her approba- 
tion. The hostess’s letter is soniaw hak as 
follows: ‘‘ Dear Mrs. So-and-so (it is usual to 
write Dear Madam to a stranger, but this rule 
is often broken in this particular case, as you 
cannot express too much friendship to a person 
you are inviting to your house), ‘“ Dear Mrs. 
So-and-so,— We are all so delighted to hear 
that you are thinking of coming down to Pull- 
borough on the 24th, as we are truly anxious to 
see a friend of whom we have heard so much. 
al fapooccar and I hope very much that you 

ill consent to be our guest for the occasion, as 
it will give us the greatest pleasure to have you, 
and our house is fortunately very near the hall 
where the lecture is to be given. Please send 
me a line what train you think of coming by, 
and some of us will come to meet you at the 
station ; my husband tells me that the 2.15 from 
Victoria is about the best train in the day. 
Hoping that we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you,—Believe me, Dear Mrs. So-and-so, very 
sincerely yours.” Supposing the delegate 
accepts this kind invitation, as she will probably 
do, the hostess will be wise to write a second 
letter, asking her to tell her her tastes with 
regard to meal-times, &c., when she is going to 
lecture, or this can be included in the first letter 
if preferred. Many lecturers have a great 
objection to taking a heavy meal before speaking, 
but come away from the platform feeling 
exhausted and hungry, and glad of a cheerful 
meal when the excitement of the evening is 
over. The most daintily prepared dinner would 
be unwelcome to them under these circum- 
stances, and the hostess will then feel sorry that 
she had not inquired their tastes beforehand, 
and concentrated all her energies on the pre- 
paration of an appetising supper. The hostess 
should make a point of meeting the lecturer 
when she arrives at the station, or sending one 
of her family to do so, for it is very dull to 
alight at a strange place and find no friendly 
face to give one a welcome. 


The hostess should escort the visitor to her 
room on her arrival, after asking her whether 
she would like a cup of tea in the drawing- 
room, or if she would like it brought to her 
upstairs. She should do everything in her 
power to make her visitor feel welcome, at the 
same time avoiding anything like a fussy and 
excitable demeanour, as repose and quiet are 
very essential to anyone who is just going to 
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deliver a lecture. For the same reason it is 
better that no friends should be invited to the 
family meal which precedes the lecture. When 
a celebrity pays a visit to a quiet neighbourhood 
it is often a temptation to the hostess to make 
a little social capital out of the occasion, but any 
such idea should be rigorously excluded until 
after the lecture is over, as it is very trying for 
anyone who is going to speak in public to have 
to make themselves agreeable to a number of 
strangers beforehand. Anyone who is about to 
deliver a lecture is necessarily much absorbed 
in thought, and there is also a certain gathering 
up of the natural forces required before facing 
an audience, even by the most experienced 
speaker; it is’ not fair, therefore, to break in 
upon this interval in repose, and encourage the 
lecturer to fritter away her magnetism by con- 
versation on indifferent subjects with a large 
party of strangers. 

Introductions are always made to a celebrity, 
and it is very probable that there are several 
people in the neighbourhood who will wish to be 
presented to the delegate, and whom she will 
also be glad to know. But all these introduc- 
tions should be left until the great business 
of the evening is over and the lecturer 
has made the speech which she came down to 
deliver. Some of the principal people might 
be invited to supper, or a luncheon party might 
be given in honour of the lecturer next ce . A 
carriage should be provided to take the deleguie 
to the hall where she has to lecture, 
and this should be done however near 
the building may be to the house of the hostess, 
for even a few steps may be fatiguing to a 
person who is just going to speak, and it is not 
fair to expose the lecturer to chance meetings 
and greetings by the way. At the conclusion of 
the lecture the Toatews may offer her congratu- 
lations, and present any friends who desire an 
introduction; the host should then escort the 
visitor to the carriage, and a nice meal should 
be in readiness for the party directly they reach 
home. The hostess should do all in her power 
to render this meal a delightful recollection 
to the lecturer; the cares of the evening are 
over, and now is the time for pleasant talk and 
witty anecdotes, for exchange of ideas on the 
subject of the cause, and for expression of 
appreciation of the services rendered it by the 
delegate. These pleasures should not, however, 
be too long drawn out, as the hostess must 
remember that her visitor has had a fatiguing 
day, and will not want to stay up too late at its 
conclusion. Next day the hostess should offer 
to take her visitor to see any place of local 
interest, especially if this is in any way con- 
nected with the cause which is so interest- 
ing to them both. The hostess need not 
be afraid that she will not feel at ease with 
her visitor, for when people take a deep interest 
in some subject for the common good they are 
bound together by a link which is stronger than 
kinship. Hostess and guest will feel equally 
refreshed by their brief meeting, the hostess 
having gathered new enthusiasm from contact 
with her guest, the guest going on her wa 
greatly cheered by the loving attentions high 
have been bestowed on her. 


SHoutp any of our subscribers desire more 
copies of the ‘“‘ Shepherd of Jerusalem,” or ‘‘ The 
Good Shepherd,” they must be sent for at once, 
to the National Art Society, 10 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, as the present issue will be 
limited, and nearly all the copies now on hand 
have been disposed of. The voucher, which will 
be found in another column, should be sent, 
with name and address plainly written, and 
Postal Order for 1s. 3d., or stamps, value 1s. 6d., 
for each engraving required. The Editor is sure 
that these large and really beautiful engravings, 
which are worthy of a place in any room, will 
give satisfaction to all who get them. 


Patti says that only Christine Nilsson and 
she are left of ‘‘the old school ”’ of cantatrices. 
Singers are now turned out in dozens, she 
remarks, like oysters on the half-shell; have 
too much straining and anxiety for a quickly- 
made voice, and then, after a transient gleam 
of glory, lose it all. 
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FRENCH SALVATIONIST IN 


TROUBLE. 


Tue Salvation Army is making itself known in 
France. 


A well-known medical man of Paris, 
Dr. Thierry Mieg, decorated with the Legion of 


Honour, had a startling experience the other 
day when a lady of the French “‘ Army" made 
her way to his surgery. 


Exhausted by marching, hard work, cold, 
damp, and privation—in a terrible condition of 
nervous breakdown—this girl (for she was little 
more) had actually to be supported in the wait- 
ing room by two or three of the hundreds who 
throng the famous doctor’s clinic. France, 
which is behind England in every other respect, 
honourably takes the lead in one matter. 
French physicians will prescribe whatever 
remedy will cure their patient. In this cage, 
Dr. Thierry Mieg at once prescribed Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 


In his own words this treatment ‘ wrought a 
miracle.”’ 

‘Dear Doctor,” the lady wrote (of course in 
French), only a few days afterwards, “ thanks 
for the second box of Pills which you have sent 
me. I cannot sufficiently thank God for the 
good that has been procured to me by Dr. 
Williams’ Pills, on which I am sure He has cast 
His benediction. I am not the same person I 
was a few months ago. I could never have 
done the work which I am to-day able to 
accomplish. I cannot tell you how much they 
have done for me. I suffered in the head, in 
the limbs, and especially with extreme nervous- 
ness. Under the influence of the Pills you 
gave me I have been able to march, to work 
hard, and to assist every evening at the services 
of the Army without fatigue. 

“For yourself, my dear doctor, I pray that 
heaven may richly bless you for all that you 
have done for me and my sisters of the Salvation 
Army.—Ensign Bonjour.” Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills cure not only in cases of nervous break- 
down, but all the many disorders which arise 
from an impoverished state of the blood and 
nerves, such as anemia, pale and sallow com- 
plexion, general muscular weakness, loss of 
appetite, shortness of breath, pains in the back, 
nervous headache, early decay, all forms of 
female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, low vitality, and 
wasting strength from any cause. These Pills 
are genuine only with the ‘hat name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams Medicine 
Company, 46 Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. They are 
unrivalled as a tonic and strengthening medicine 
for both sexes. 


AN APRIL WISH. 
By May Lewis SMITH. 


May all clouds which gather around your path, 
As on through life you go, 

Be like April clouds—as quick to pass, 
As free from depths of woe. 


May the showers which fall, and fall they will, 
Make glad your future lot, 

And, like April showers, bring forth May flowers, 
Which else would flourish not. 
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fits inside the larger pan, and has a lid to fit it 
tightly. Inside the china pan any meat can be 
steamed, and when treated this way eats as 
freshly and is as digestible as if freshly cut 
from the joint. The same method of treatment 
applies to any meat or Poe Well wash and 
boil some carrots. They may be boiled in the 
soup, and will thus give an additional flavour 
to the soup, and save having so many pans on 
the fire. Chop the carrots, when boiled, very 
finely. Place the filets and gravy neatly in the 
centre of an entrée dish, and heap the carrots 
in a fringe around the side. rices: It is 
difficult to put a price to meat left from the 
day before. Say 1s.; carrots, 2d. 

Roast Ducxs.—These should be stuffed with 
seasoning prepared as follows:—Wash, peel 
and boil three onions in two waters to extract 
the strong flavour, and scald eight sage leaves 
for five minutes. Chop onions and sage leaves 
very fine. Mix with _them 5 ozs. bread 
crumbs, seasoned with pepper and salt, and 
a piece of butter. Potarozs.—After boiling 

ut them through a sieve and heap them up in 
ittle curls in a dish. CAULIFLOWER should be 
served with white sauce poured over it. APPLE 
Sauce.—Pare, core and cut into slices six apples. 
Put them in a saucepan with sufficient water to 
moisten and prevent them from burning. Boil 
until sufficiently tender to pa . Then beat up 
and put sugar to taste. N.B.—If the fire ac- 
commodation is limited, the sauce and soup may 
be done in stew mugs in the oven. Prices: Two 
ducks, 6s.; seasoning, 2d.; cauliflower, 4d.; 
potatoes, 4d.; apple sauce, 4d. Cost: 7s. 2d 

Fic Puppinc.—Put }]b. figs in the oven and 
stew quarter of an hour with a little milk. Then 
chop the figs and }1b. suet very finely. Mix 
together with }]b. bread crumbs, 60zs. brown 
sugar, a little nutmeg and 2ozs. flour. Stir all 
together and add an egg well beaten. Press the 
whole into a buttered mould. Boil not less 
than four hours. Serve with or without sauce 
as preferred. Prices: Figs, 8d.; egg, 1d.; suet, 
Qd.; milk and flour, 2d. Cost: Bd. 

New Mitk JEtty.—Place a pint of milk, to 
which has been added a teaspoonful of essence 
of rennet, one or two drops of cochineal and one 
teaspoonful of sugar, in a glass or silver entrée 
dish somewhere near the fire, or on the top of a 
moderately cool oven, where it will get a very 
gentle heat. It will soon set into a jelly, and 
when cold is ready for use. Prices: Milk, sugar 
and rennet, 2}d. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 
58, SEYMOUR-STREET has a@ very inviting aspect 


when viewed from the outside, and the visitor 
cannot fail to be 
rooms within, fu 
various stages of completion. 

‘‘ And what are they wearing in Paris, Mrs. | 
Hallett ?’’ I ask, having called to see the clever 
dressmaker on her return from the gay capital. 


leased with the dainty show- 
of interesting models in 


“‘ Very large ruffles round their necks,” says 


Mrs. Hallett, “‘ and very large hats, tilted over 
their eyes. 
smaller, but the skirts are still very full. There 
is more variety in the costume over there than 
here. French women don’t adopt a mode unless 
it suits them. Everyone in London seems to 
be wearing a full basque, but in Paris these are 
only seen on very 
are most becoming.” 


Sleeves are certainly getting 


slight figures, to which they 
‘‘ What takes the place of the ‘ripple’ basque 


in Paris?” I ask. 


‘A band and buckle,” replies Mrs. Hallett. 
“The band is made out of a twist of black satin 


ribbon, and kept in place by a long silver buckle 


at the left hand side. Basques are very popular, 
however, and many of the ree dresses are 
made with little coat-tails at the back, even if 
the front is plain. There is rather a fancy for 
black and white thread checks in Paris just 
now. Here is a dress I brought over with me; 
don’t you think it looks rather nice ?” 

“Very neat and pretty,” I rejoin, “ and highly 
suggestive of spring. What is the material ?” 

“Tt is a kind of tweed,” says Mrs. Hallett, 
‘figured with the black and white thread 
check I told you of. The skirt is perfectly 

in, but the bodice has the cascaded revers, 
for which there is a perfect mania in Paris at 
present, and a full waistcoat and collar of dark 

een silk, which gives it a very smart effect. 

o, that is not expensive. I could make a 
dress like that for four guineas and a half.” 

“And what is this smart-looking affair des- 
tined for?’ I ask, turning my gaze in the 
direction of a violet cloth skirt with a very 
elaborate bodice of violet and white checked 
silk. ‘It looks as if it were going to a 
wedding !”’ 

“That is exactly what it is intended for,” 
says Mrs. Hallett, ‘and I think it will look 
very nice. The bodice is made like a model I 
brought from Paris; you see it has got the 
cascaded revers, and the twisted band of black 
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| satin finished off with a fancy gilt buckle. 
Here is an evening dress which may 
interest you. It is intended for a lady 
violinist, and I think it will look well on the 
platform”; and the clever modiste exhibits a 
charming little gown made of light blue satin 
with shoulder-straps of pink roses. 

. Another idea from Paris is the new sequined 
satin,’’ resumes the milliner. ‘Look at this 
black satin brocaded with small floral sprays 
with black sequins sewn on at different parts of 
the pattern. Will it not be effective when the 
sun shines on it ? and it would also look charm. 
ing at night. It is just the kind of dress which 
one could utilise for day and evening wear. I 
should certainly advise its being made with two 
bodices. The high bodice oa have epaulettes 
and ruffle of black lace and a quantity of white 
frillin down the front. The evening bodice 
could be trimmed with large jet butterflies, or 
black velvet bows drawn through old paste 
buckles.” 

‘‘Your husband does a good deal of ladies’ 
agen does he not ?’’ I ask. 

‘ yes,” replies Mrs. Hallett; ‘he is a 
ladies’ tailor, and though I say it who ought 
not, his jackets are a wonderful fit! He is 
always very busy with cycling costumes, which 
he makes for four guineas. He has invented a 
patent strap to keep down the skirt whilst 
cycling. There is a loop of elastic to put the 
foot into, and this answers the purpose very 
effectually. Here is a costume which is to be 
used for both cycling and visiting—rather a 
difficult thing to arrange. The material is 
covert-coating in a pretty shade of green, the 
coat is finished off with square pockets on the 
hips and opened over a waistcoat of tan suede, 

|or the pretty blouse of tan-coloured silk will 
|be worn underneath the jacket. I forgot to 
| tell you that I have a speciality for silk 
petticoats and knickers—the latter garments 
‘are becoming extremely popular and are 
‘much less fatiguing than a quantity of skirts. 
| I make serge knickers at half-a-guinea, and 
_face-cloth ones for 11s. 6d. I also make cloth 
leggings at 6s. 6d., and these are very nice in 
cold weather, or for ladies who go in for 
| mountain-climbing.”’ 

; I bade adieu to Mrs. Hallett, and thought 

that it was a decidedly hopeful sign to find a 
| dressmaker on the side of good sense and reform, 
| and able to consider dress from both hygienic 
| and artistic sides. CHIFFON. 


= 


prreeet- = = 
DELICIOUS. 


Prepared in silyer-lined pans. 


"REFRESHING. 


Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


DR. GORDON STABLES, E 
R.N., says: “Jellies that 
really add to our health and 
luxury.” 


S. CHIVERS & SONS 


| CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG 
MANGES—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— 
| two more delicious and digestible additions to 

| the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 


adding milk and boiling. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE F'RsT 
9 EnGuisH Fruit Farm JaM Factory. 


HALF: PINTS, 2id. 


|: PINTS, 44d. 

I 7 QUARTS, 8d 
HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 

FIRSt PRIZE JAMS. — The 


| _ CHIVERS’ 
| Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
| (1895) says: “ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
| .. is now well-known throughout the country 
|_ for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


BUMSTED’S| 


TABLE SALT 


c. R. HALLETT, 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 

Mra. Cc. R. HALLETT, 

COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. 


Fit Guaranteed from “Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


| 88, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


London, W. 


Dotties 


| Dahlas 
(I oozen 7 “ROTHESAY. 
260,000 Pansies and Yiolas. 


. One dozen of either, named varieties, for 
2/6, post free. 


DOBBIE & CO., Florists to the Nucen, 
mO. HESAY. 


STUART & MEIN’S 


SWEET PEAS, 
sow Now OUTSIDE. 


To Ladies who appreciate flowers that will last a long 
time in water, that give a delicious fragrance, that are easily 
| grown, that require no looking after, we recommend our 


| §COTCH GROWN SWEET PEAS. 


| We have four shades in white, eighteen in pink, five in 
! striped colours, five in mauve shades, fourteen in rose 
| shades, five in blue, and four in crimson. These we can 
| supply in packets, separate shades, 24 tor 7/6, 18 for 5/-: 
| and 12 for Sr, post paid They are if — any ye 
situation and fairly rich garden soil being ey require. Our 
AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE 


which was recently so kindly and graciously commended in 
the Editorial columns of the Woman’s SieNaL, contains full 
particulars of the different shades, and ma: be had gratis, 
| and post free, on mentioning the Woman’s Siena to 


STUART & MEIN, KELSO, SCOTLAND. 
(aM PS dhe 


MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 

? Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucie HEATON ARMSTRONG. 


deliver a lecture. For the same reason it is 
better that no friends should be invited to the 
family meal which precedes the lecture. When 
a celebrity pays a visit to a quiet neighbourhood 
it is often a temptation to the hostess to make 
a little social capital out of the occasion, but any 
such idea should be rigorously excluded until 


Author of ‘Good Form,” ‘“‘ Modern Etiquette,” 
‘“* Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST. 
(Receiving a Delegate.) 


One form of hospitality presents peculiar difficul- 
ties to the hostess (although it has also a special 
interest of its own), and that is the reception of 
a delegate from some society in which the 
hostess is interested, a person whom she has 
never seen before and may possibly never see 
again. The unity of interests will probably 
overcome any idea of shyness when once the 
meeting is effected, but the hostess may be 
ares for feeling a certain amount of anxiety 

forehand, as it is no easy thing to entertain a 
total stranger of whose likes and dislikes she is 
absolutely ignorant. 

When a delegate from some large association 
is coming to lecture in some country place, it is 
the business of the local secretary to try and 
find her some suitable accommodation for the 
night. He not infrequently has a few people on 
his list who will be willing and able to assist 
him in this way—people who are sufficiently 
well off to be able to entertain the visitor com- 
fortably, and without any inconvenience to 
themselves. The secretary goes to one or other 
of these friends, directly the date of the lecture 
is fixed, and asks the lady of the house whether 
it will be convenient to her to act as hostess for 
the occasion. On obtaining her consent he 
writes at once to the lecturer, telling her that he 
has arranged for her to be put up by Mrs. 
So-and so (whose letter he encloses), and that 
he hopes this plan will meet with her approba- 
tion. The hostess’s letter is somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘ Dear Mrs. So-and-so (it is usual to 
write Dear Madam to a stranger, but this rule 
is often broken in this particular case, as you 
cannot express too much friendship to a person 
you are inviting to your house), ‘‘ Dear Mrs. 
So-and-so,— We are all so delighted to hear 
that you are thinking of coming down to Pull- 
borough on the 24th, as we are truly anxious to 
see a friend of whom we have heard so much. 
My husband and I hope very much that you 
will consent to be our guest for the occasion, as 
it will give us the greatest pleasure to have you, 
and our house is fortunately very near the hall 
where the lecture is to be given. Please send 
me a line what train you think of coming by, 
and some of us will come to meet you at the 
station ; my husband tells me that the 2.15 from 
Victoria is about the best train in the day. 
Hoping that we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you,—Believe me, Dear Mrs. So-and-so, very 
sincerely yours.” Supposing the delegate 
accepts this kind invitation, as she will probably 
do, the hostess will be wise to write a second 
letter, asking her to tell her her tastes with 
regard to meal-times, &c., when she is going to 
lecture, or this can be included in the first letter 
if preferred. Many lecturers have a great 
objection to taking a heavy meal before speaking, 
but come away from the platform feeling 
exhausted and hungry, and glad of a cheerful 
meal when the excitement of the evening is 
over. The most daintily prepared dinner would 
be unwelcome to them under these circum- 
stances, and the hostess will then feel sorry that 
she had not inquired their tastes beforehand, 
and concentrated all her energies on the pre- 
paration of an appetising supper. The hostess 
should make a point of meeting the lecturer 
when she arrives at the station, or sending one 
of her family to do so, for it is very dull to 
alight at a strange place and find no friendly 
face to give one a welcome. 

The hostess should escort the visitor to her 
room on her arrival, after asking her whether 
she would like a cup of tea in the drawing- 
room, or if she would like it brought to her 
upstairs. She should do everything in her 
power to make her visitor feel welcome, at the 
sune time avoiding anything like a fussy and 
excitable demeanour, as repose and quict are 
very essential to anyone who is just going to 


after the lecture is over, as it is very trying for 


anyone who is going to speak in public to have 
to make themselves agreeable to a number of 
strangers beforehand. Anyone who is about to 
deliver a lecture is necessarily much absorbed 
in thought, and there is also a certain gathering 
up of the natural forces required before facing 
an audience, even by the most experienced 
speaker; it is’ not fair, therefore, to break in 
upon this interval in repose, and encourage the 
lecturer to fritter away her magnetism by con- 
versation on indifferent subjects with a large 
party of strangers. 

Introductions are always made to a celebrity, 
and it is very probable that there are several 
people in the neighbourhood who will wish to be 
presented to the delegate, and whom she will 
also be glad to know. But all these introduc- 
tions should be left until the great business 
of the evening is over and the lecturer 
has made the speech which she came down to 
deliver. Some of the principal people might 
be invited to supper, or a luncheon party might 
be given in honour of the lecturer next day. A 
carriage should be provided to take the delegate 
to the hall where she has to _ lecture, 
and this should be done however near 
the building may be to the house of the hostess, 
for even a few steps may be fatiguing to a 
person who is just going to speak, and it is not 
fair to expose the lecturer to chance meetings 
and greetings by the way. At the conclusion of 
the lecture the hostess may offer her congratu- 
lations, and present any friends who desire an 
introduction; the host should then escort the 
visitor to the carriage, and a nice meal should 
be in readiness for the party directly they reach 
home. The hostess should do all in her power 
to render this meal a delightful recollection 
to the lecturer; the cares of the evening are 
over, and now is the time for pleasant talk and 
witty anecdotes, for exchange of ideas on the 
subject of the cause, and for expression of 
appreciation of the services rendered it by the 
delegate. These pleasures should not, however, 
be too long drawn out, as the hostess must 
remember that her visitor has had a fatiguing 
day, and will not want to stay up too late at its 
conclusion. Next day the hostess should offer 
to take her visitor to see any place of local 
interest, especially if this is in any way con- 
nected with the cause which is so interest- 
ing to them both. The hostess need not 
be afraid that she will not feel at ease with 
her visitor, for when people take a deep interest 
in some subject for the common coal they are 
bound together by a link which is stronger than 
kinship. Hostess and guest will feel equally 
refreshed by their brief meeting, the hostess 
having gathered new enthusiasm from contact 
with her guest, the guest going on her way 
greatly cheered by the loving attentions which 
have been bestowed on her. 


SHOULD any of our subscribers desire more 
copies of the “‘ Shepherd of Jerusalem,” or ‘‘ The 
Good Shepherd,” they must be sent for at once, 
to the National Art Society, 10 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, as the present issue will be 
limited, and nearly all the copies now on hand 
have been disposed of. The voucher, which will 
be found in another column, should be sent, 
with name and address plainly written, and 
Postal Order for 1s. 3d., or stamps, value 1s. 6d., 
for each engraving required. The Editor is sure 
that these large and really beautiful engravings, 
which are worthy of a place in any room, will 
give satisfaction to all who get them. 


Parti says that only Christine Nilsson and 
she are left of ‘* the old school” of cantatrices. 
Singers are now tured out in dozens, she 
remarks, like oysters on the half-shell; have 
too much straining and anxiety for a quickly- 
made voice, and then, after a transient gleam 
of glory, lose it all. 
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FRENCH SALVATIONIST IN 
TROUBLE. 


Tue Salvation Army is making itself known in 
France. <A well-known medical man of Paris, 
Dr. Thierry Mieg, decorated with the Legion of 
Honour, had a startling experience the other 
day when a lady of the French “ Army" made 
her way to his surgery. 

Exhausted by marching, hard work, cold, 
damp, and privation—in a terrible condition of 
nervous breakdown—this girl (for she was little 
more) had actually to be supported in the wait- 
ing room by two or three of the hundreds who 
throng the famous doctor's clinic. France, 
which is behind England in every other respect, 
honourably takes the lead in one matter. 
French physicians will prescribe whatever 
remedy will cure their patient. In this cage, 
Dr. Thierry Mieg at once prescribed Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 


In his own words this treatment ‘ wrought a 
iniracle.”’ 

‘** Dear Doctor,” the lady wrote (of course in 
French), only a few days afterwards, ‘ thanks 
for the second box of Pills which you have sent 
me. I cannot sufficiently thank God for the 
good that has been procured to me by Dr. 
Williams’ Pills, on which I am sure He has cast 
His benediction. I am not the same person I 
was a few months ago. I could never have 
done the work which I am to-day able to 
accomplish. I cannot tell you how much they 
have done for me. I suffered in the head, in 
the limbs, and especially with extreme nervous- 
ness. Under the influence of the Vills you 
gave me I have been able to march, to work 
hard, and to assist every evening at the services 
of the Army without fatigue. 

“Tor yourself, my dear doctor, I pray that 
heaven may richly bless you for all that you 
have done for me and my sisters of the Salvation 
Army.—Ensign Bonjour.” Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills cure not only in cases of nervous. break- 
down, but all the many disorders which arise 
from an impoverished state of the blood and 
nerves, such as anwmia, pale and sallow com- 
plexion, general muscular weakness, loss of 
appetite, shortness of breath, pains in the back, 
nervous headache, early decay, all forms of 
female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, low vitality, and 
wasting strength from any cause. These ills 
wre genuine only with the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams Medicine 
Company, 46 Holborn-viaduct, London, I.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. They are 
unrivalled as a tonic and strengthening medicine 
for both sexes. 


AN APRIL WISH. 
By May 
May all clouds which gather wound your path, 
As on through life you go, 
Be like April clouds — as quick to pass, 
As free from depths of woe. 


LEWIS) SMITH. 


May the showers which fall. and fall they will, 
Make glad your future lot, 

And, like April showers, bring forth May tlowers, 
Which else would tlourish not. 


| 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 
FOR B.W.T.A. WOMEN. 
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are in a position to give such evidence as that of my 
correspondent who wrote “Our Modern Bastilles,” and 
that the statements of these are discounted in the eyes 


TRUTHFUL.—I was much ‘touched by your letter. It is 


of the world by the very imputation of their lunacy, 
By Hannan W. Smita, terrible to feel the near approach of any great affliction; | Certainly, no document could be more calm and sane 
Buperiniondont Bible Readina D t ri but so often a dreaded calamity passes by, and to keep | than the one published here; and, besides, we have such 


your mind calmly ready to endure often helps the passing. 


instances as Mrs. Weldon and Miss Lanchester, 
Perhaps you could take a little time of quiet rest in the Abeer 


conniey ina ch iseisaa, Gat Bebe feces wraiieament? not merely sane but of conspicuous mental ability, yet only 
15. Luke xxiii. 26-49.—“ Via dolorosa.”’ eerfal rom excitemen escaping by a chance from the horrors of a madhouse to 
16. John xix. 17-87.—The crucifixion should not think such trying experience as missionary | which doctors had sent them. That medical men were 
A oes i = work, in a hot climate too, would be quite the thing; how- | found willing to si rtifi fl 
17. Matt. xxvii. 84-836.—The rent veil — ng % sign certificates of lunacy for the incar- 
18. : ae 57 66.—The hertal pogd ee coal so I cannot properly judge. Try | ceration, — such dreadful conditions, of such women 
> 9 xxv. ‘ - about yourself. as Mrs. Weldon and Miss Lanchester, so clearly and 
19. Luke xxiii. 50-56.—The lonely Sabbath. | Louisa H. Sywonps.—I am glad you agreed with us about admittedly perfectly sane, shows that the fapiey laws 
20. Matt. xxviii. 1-15.—The resurrection. the Playfair case. Several other correspondents have 


urgently need altering. Medical men and women ought 
not to be trusted with the absolute power to thus imprison 
their fellow subjects. I do not think medical women 


Mark xvi. 1-11.—Women visit Se ulchre. written in the same strain. I am pleased you think so 
John xx. 1-10.—Peter and J visit warmly of the SicnaL; I hope you will show it to your 


Sepulchre. friends, and advise them to take it. ought, any more than men, to be entrusted with this too 
» xx. 11-18,—A: to Mary sas me ae Leap pda ae ples oles alarming power over the rest of us, though so far it is only 


male medical practitioners who have been proved to 

z agdalene. a copies. There is very little encouragement in this stolid abuse it. ' 
Luke xxiv. 18-85.—Appears to disciples | county! My mother's nurse, a trained gentlewoman | HeLex Morratt.—Thank you very much for your interesting 
going to Emmaus. engaged to a doctor, was quite astonished to hear of the paragraph, which I shall gladly insert. 
Pp 


99 xxiv. 86-49.—Appears to disciples | woman's movement. She is sympathetic, and I have got 
. in upper room. her to read some of the papers, but it shows how much 
John xx. 19-31.—Appears to Thomas. sirapad bei pals 
xxi.—Appears at Sea of Galilee. : 
Matt. xxviii. 16-20.—The last command. | tink of pasting scene 
Mark xvi. 14-20.—The last command. ee ee = y= me ager ge egy 
Acts i. 1-12.—The Ascension. sounicy vadons ute vices a’ ) ' ~ p } nd, 
¥ ; obliging than in London. ; ‘Wa Ww ' | 'e, 
mags cia emi io the cloud. The Si1GNaL would bring NN \ \ A oe “1074 
Ve. Ve. eaven. Gospel to thousands of . 
Acts vii. 51-60.—Receives Stephen. women it only one could Y 
» ix. 1-20.—Converts St. Paul. get at them ! 
Rev. i.—Comforts St. John. Rev. ALAN GREENWELL. — 
» ii—Sends Epistles to the seven | f course, I have not for- 
churches. gotten the Woman’s Suf- 


», iliiiSends Epistles to the seven axage ‘niewioge er 


Saal sereee seen ee Bee 


churehes. in South Wales by you for 
Pr seer e . Miss Beedy and me; and 
Heb. vii. 24—viii. 6.—The me) Priest | 1 am most glad that you 
in Meaven. still care about the great 
. Rev. xiv.—Second Advent. cause of the enfranchise- All Good Housewives 
10. ,, xx. 1-7.—The Millennial Reign. caters chat ie ee i Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
1l. XX. 7-15.—The final judgment. on of the Suan ives Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L." 
12. »» xxi. 1-9.—The Lamb’s bride. Herestald, With recacd Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 
18. Matt. xvi. 24 to xvii. 14.—The glory of pg irnaee 1 . ‘ write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
he Kin e lunacy law que 
the g- tion, the difficulty is that 


14, », xvii. 14 to end.—The compassion | only people who have 
of the King. = been in a lunatic asylum 
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CULINARY REVOLUTION [""=333.330 sac 


and Similar Matter. 


DAINTY DINNERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EASILY, BY USING 16 words for 1s, each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
MAGGI'S CONSOMMES AND SOUPS (e==steecsicte 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
| AND THE Ts 
QEDRENOR ieee sy FOUNDATION SAUCES HOTELS, HYDROS, Ae. 
ne at ates ES, meepared by Pret. OM, PRIESTESS: THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
| business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
'elevhone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigrors. 


I.0.4.T. “A Home from Home" I.0.R. 


TEMPERANOE FAMILY & COMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD &TREET, 8.E. 
(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western Railway.) 


Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. er 2 
Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices. 


_ DESPAIR 


MAGGI’S CONSOMME, 


In Gelatine Tabes. Boxes containing 10 Tubes 
1/8; Post Free, 1/10}. 


J. WOOLLAGOTT, Proprietor. 


- BARES. 


EAS 


nae Rms Ae THE Central, near Louvre. 
MAGGI'SFRENCHSOUPS| FOUNDATION SAUCES, [C7 s.r3hc.co" 
" | Dedies ana f itice” Paris Branch of 
(93 VARIETIES), ITALIENNE, ESPAGNOLE. ALLEMANDE, pesca feciilion. Paris Dino WC Tw 
in Packets of 6 Tablets, each Packet 1/4; | DARK. "AGNOL PALE. Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Post Free, 1/7. In Glass Jars, 2/2, 4/-,and 7/-. Carriage extra. Moderate Terms. 
Zc ji WN.” Decemt ae ; —$_____— Apply (enclosing stamps), Lady Secretary, 
THE “UEEN,” December 7th, 1895, says: “ The With the helpof these Foundations almost all the Sauces 205, Rue 8t. Honore. 
only preserved and condensed Soups that require nothing of the French cuisine can be prepared without the 
but a certain proportion of water to roduce a bowlful of slightest difficulty, and many delicious entrées dressed in 
perfect Consommé.” | affew minutes by the most inexperienced person. BoOURNEMOUTH.—* Silver How” Boarding 
SS —— Establishment, West Cliff Gardens. House pleasantly 
OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN. rca Highly ing ee eae Pe oeniny ace moderate 
rm: rs @ 
PAMPHLETS WITH RECIPES ON APPLICATION. change Sal Rod chonetul Gosiaey adie tapes tne a tam 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and the British Colonies— BS ee eee Hatemay 
COSENZ A & CO, 95 & 97 Wigmore Street, London, ¥., FOLKESTONE, Best Part, — Good | Private 
; ted 
HERE DEMONSTRATIONS ARE GIVEN TWICE WEEKLY. Chute crimeipies, Home cnmicrie, Good Gist, ls. tm 


52s. 6d. daclasive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 


© 3 
HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. Cisco eee 


SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 
@ 


FPOLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 
or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required. 
Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, Raglan 
Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 


[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 

Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the 8a‘ A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 8ls. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


I 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HiGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs, MarRLes-THomas. 


DIGESTION. 
DIGESTION. 


Bread 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


e ————— — ——_ — -—- - —_— 
Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
REGD. desirous of securing the services of 
J ‘ 3 Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread Miss FRANCES FE. WILLARD to (The Yorkshire Nightingale), 

_ 1s. f SE. WL says: 1 » interapersed 
| and Biscuits on receipt of | “ Hovis is a grand institution. I have | Begs ne addrene Mrs Welker, FF Daring Heed, Plaistow, oer. 
7 Stamps. 7 almost lived on it since I found it out.” 

IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. To Secretaries of Temperance Societies. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met Mrs. J. G. H AUSER 


| with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk ; A 
If any difficulty be ex rienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” md if what is sup) lied - “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, (15 years a@ Missionary in India) 
opel’ s please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to Is prepared to give Illustrated Lectures on India and its people: 


| s. FITTON & SON, ers, MACCLESFIELD. Mrs. J. G. Hauser, 23, Henrietta St., Cavendish 8q., London, W- ¢ 
bad Bakers recommending another bread in place of 
| .BEWARE ! “HOYIS” do so for their own profit. BEWARE : G@ NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME 


| And SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
| 
| 
| 


SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 
FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 
Under the care of 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY 
(From the Hampstead Physical Training College,London) 


» Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 8/11 


Price Lists free on 
application, 


Lady patients also received. Apply for particulars. 


| “ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


| For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by 
{ letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 
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Far superior to tea or 
coffee for nourishing and 
strength - imparting sproper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
"whenever wholesome re- 
freshment 18 necessary— 


may be safely and bene- 
“Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | _ficially resorted to. 


in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


| OO EKe 


‘‘Florador’’ is made in Three Sizes of Grains. 


Large Grained for Porridge, Grmsleies, Beene. etc. 
Medium Grained for Baked or Boiled Puddings, etc. 
Fine Grained for Blanc Mange, Cakes, Creams, Infants’ Food, etc. 
i Miss Ipa Cameroy, Principal Earl’s Court School of 
| Cookery, writes: ‘‘ ‘ Frorapor’ cannot be too highly re- 
| commended for Puddings, Cakes, Soufflés, Biscuits; and 
many other dainties.”’ oe 


Mrs. Tawaitgs, Cookery Lecturer, Liverpool, writes : 
‘“‘ [honestly think that nothing comes up to ‘ FLoxapor’ 
that I have met with.” 

The Lancet says: ‘‘ This preparation is excellent.’’ 


To be had at Grocers and Stores in 4 and 1-lb. packets, 
and Chemists in 1s. Tins. 


WHEAT FOOD 


9 GOLD MEDALS. RECIPES ON PACKETS. 90 WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


London Depot: COWAN & CO,, 28 & 29 London Wall. E.C. 


ba 


SYMONS & CO.’S 
SPARKLING 


SYMONIA = SYDRINA 
:  BESP FEMPERANCE DRINKS OF THE DAY. 


MADE FROM RIPE FRUIT GROWN IN BRITISH ,;ORCHARDS. SENT OUT IN SIX DOZEN CASES AT 88. PER DOZEN. 


Sept. 18th 1895. 
ICATE OF ANALYSIS. 

“This is to certify that Messrs. in eee Oe Luarep, of Totnes, and Ratcliff, London, E., have submitted to me samples of 
their ‘Sparkling Symonia’ and ‘ Sparkling Sydrina,’ which mark a welcome departure. in the production of non-intoxicating beverages. I find 
them after carefal tests, exbibiting the same good qualities as the ‘Cyder Wines.’ They are pure, sound, fall of character, rich in the natural 
constituents of the fruit, and extremely pleasant to drink. It is possible, now, for the teetotaller to enjoy the beneficial properties of the juice of 
the apple without outraging his rinciples. There should be a great future for these delicious temperance drinks. During the course of my 
investigations [ had an Sopcataniity of spending a few hours with Mr. Henry Symons, at the warehouses in Ratcliff. In the course of our 
conversation about the manufacturing processes, whilet I was inspecting the cellars and lant, it was extremely gratifying to discover that Mr. Symons 
not only possessed a sound scientific knowledge, but was thoroughly conversant with all the latest foreign as well as English researches respecting 
fermentation. I do not wonder that his firm succeeds in producing such high-class goods. 


(Signed) J. T. NORMAN, F.C.S8., 
78 CHELvERTON Roap, Putney, Loxpon, 8.W. M.8.C.I., I.B.8c. (Lond. Univ.), Director of The Chemical and Physical Laboratory.” 


). Limited, Butcher Row, Ratcliff, London, E. 
yOnr tats Ledach J = — pabth-bantss cetehnn Devon. . : : 


Frits Mills : TOTNES, DOV _________— 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (incorporated). 


. PINS PENDANTS Ete. 
OF FICIAL eS eRaM PINS in Gold and Silver. : 


Enamelled Badge. 


aw Ri 
®. 
TEA 
’ ADMIRABLY Metal Pin 


Gold Pin, 
Gold Monogram Safety Pin Brooch, 9-ct., 
9-ct., 6/6 nett. Silver, 3/- for fixing erry ae eA iid 
bbo ADAPTED Gilt Pendant, for 
wale Bibbs 10/8 per doz. nett. Price 8d., or 6/- Pees each 
: " D 
Bow, FOR per doz. nett. xing the ae 
5/- PRESENTS. 6 White Ribbon. 
Silver, 2/6 nett. Ds a ae 
Metal, 6d. 


Enamelled “ Y ” Badge, 


1/- each, or 10/8 doz. nett. Brooch, 1/-, or 10/8 per dozen. 


Entire List of Publications, with Prices, will be found in the ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUE sent post free on application. 
All Orders shou'd be addressed to SECRETARY LITERATURE DEPT. N.B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings. 47, Victoria St.. Westminster, S.W., or the Agent. Mr. H.R. ALLENSON, 30. Paternoster Row, E.C._ 


Printed by VEALE, CHIFFERIEL & Co. Eas, 81-87 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by MarsHa.. & Son, 125 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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